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N those comprehen- 
sive and instructive 
glances which the 
accomplished na- 
taralist casts from 
time to time over 
the surface of the 
planet Earth, he 
regards with in- 
tereat those migra- 
tory movements by 
which furred or 
feathered wander- 
ers follow the de- 
clination of the 
sun. The clouds 
of quails which fly by night over the Mediter- 


' ranean, and, alighting on the Italian shores, 
| set forth (so many of them, at least, as escape | country have been committed with so little pre- | calculated to relieve the streets almost entirely 


the pouched nets erected for their reception) on 
a rapid pedestrian journey into France, may be 
awaited almost toaday. The great swift, that 
whirls through our villages, shrieking with 
delight or with eagerness, in pursuit of his 
insect prey, has travelled to our shores from 
Senegal, at the rate of seventy miles per hour, a 
speed now no longer attained by the express 
trains of the Great Western Railway. The 
number of degrees of latitude covered by this 
rapid traveller exceeds the ordinary range of any 
except human wanderers ; but wherever the map 
of the Old World may be studied at appropriate 
periods, we shall find marks of the constant 
self-adjustment of animal abode to the change of 
season. 

Artificial, conventional, civilised life is subject 
to the same element of disturbance, and follows, to 
some extent, the same laws. A philosopher of 
that modern school which, after unceremoniously 
throwing overboard the greater part of that 
which is most surely received among us, has 
been compelled to invent the facts on which the 
previously invented theories are to be supported, 
would probably astonish us with the synchronisms 
to be remarked in our own island in the months 
of August and September. Three days before 
the festival of the Assumption of the Virgin, he 
would say, a remarkable migration of a large 
gallinaceous bird called the Tetrao takes place 
into the United Kingdom, and specimens are to 
be met with not only on Cuomberland and 
Scotch moors, but simultaneously, and in great 
numbers, in the streets of London—no doubt 
exhausted by fatigue—so that the inhabitants of 
that metropolis, who remain there for that ex- 
press purpose, invariably celebrate the Feast of 
the Assumption by partaking of the flesh of that 
bird. Seventeen days later a similar phenome- 
non may be expected to occur with the same 
regularity, it being remarkable that the second 
influx of birds consists of those of another species, 
smaller in size and lighter in colour, but appear- 
ing in the same sudden manner over the whole 
country. It also has been observed that the 
species of club, or rhetorical exhibition, which 
has come to replace the ancient Saxon wittena- 
gemote, usually comes to a close between these 
two gallinaceous immigrations, and that this 


event is invariably preceded by the capture in 
the river Thames, in the vicinity of Greenwich, 
of large shoals of a very small fish, peculiar to the 
river and to the season, on which the Cabinet 
Councillors are, by virtue of their oaths taken 
on appointment, bound annually to feast in the 
hospital’erected in that town. 

If we exchange the style of language and of 
thought borrowed thus from our German neigh- 
bours for our own plainer vernacular, we shall 
have occasion to congratulate such of our readers 
as are more or less restricted to a metropolitan 
residence, on one result of the Parliamentary 
session of 1867. Before rushing northward or 
westward for the solemnities of the 1st of Sep- 
tember, or at least for that mouthfal of country 
air which the torrid heat of 86 degrees of 
Fahrenheit in the shade has rendered so abso- 
lutely necessary to comfort and to health, the 
Legislature has passed one measure highly cal- 
culated to save the time of the residents in, 
and visitors to, London, from its most amazing 
mode of consumption. While men of all parties 
and of all antecedents have been gaily consent- 
ing to take a more unprecedented leap in the dark 
than English history has yet witnessed, but of 
which we are not at all afraid, we find with no less 
surprise than gratitude that a practical measure 
of real and necessary reform has actually escaped 
the murder of the innocents, and struggled into 
legal existence. The Legislature which could 
calmly and with perfect indifference survey the 
ruin which its own ill-considered and contra- 





caution, has been moved to forbid obstructions 
to the Cabs in which honourable members may 
have occasion to visit their stockbrokers. There 
was of course a great outcry. It was held 
to be a tyrannical invasion of the rights secured 
by Magna Charta, to prevent any resident in a 
great thoroughfare from having in his coals or 
his beer at any moment which either he, or his 
coal-merchant, or his brewer, might find most 
perfectly convenient, the incidental block of the 
entire east and west traffic of the city for five 
or ten minutes being one of those trifles with 
which such independent resident had no con- 
cern. Why should the coal-heaver be forced to 
get up an hour or two earlier in order that the 
banker’s brougham might save a quarter of an 
hour in the middle of the day? Could any 
specimen of class legislation be more odiously 
unfair? Where is the hereditary freedom of the 
Englishman if he is liable to be ordered by a 
man in a felt helmet to go through one of two 
parallel streets rather than through another, for 
the simple reason of expediting the general move- 
ment of a city traffic? These champions of in- 
convenient freedom have, however, at length, 
been worsted, and it will now be distinctly the 
fault of the police authorities if London con- 
tinue to be the city in which, while the traffic 
is the most enormous in the world, it is at the 
same time the most confused and unregulated. 
That a moderate amount of activity and intelli- 
gence on the part of the directors of the police 
would have done much to render the Bill for the 
Regulation of Metropolitan Traffic unnecessary, 
we think few who have watched the neighbour- 
hood of St. James’s-street on Court-days can 
doubt. But now, at all events, all doubt as to 
the full legality of preventing persons from in- 
conveniencing one another by sheer pig-headed- 
ness is at an end, and we trust that regulations 
at once simple and efficient will be intelligently 
made and unhesitatingly enforced. 

The importance of the relief which the in- 
troduction of system in the place of irrespon- 
sible confusion is calculated to give to the street 
traffic, has received, within the last few days, an 
illustration from an unexpected source. If the 
emoluments of the coroner depend on the number 





of fatal accidents as to which he may be called 


dicting action had brought on that great interest | 
to which the internal communications of the | 


upon to hold an investigation, the independent 
and defiant liberty with which every carman 
and cabman in London has hitherto driven across 
his neighbour’s path, must have been a great 
source of gain to that lugubrious functionary. 
But a new field has opened to his exertions, 
When the engineer suggested that the traffic of 
London might be carried on in two stories, and 
that a new system of thorough communication 
might be wrested from the dominion of the rats, 
the water-pipes, and the sewers, it might have 
been expected that the palpable necessity of 
providing a respirable atmosphere for the in- 
tended passengers would not have been left out 
of sight. How completely and inexcusably this 
has been done we have not now for the first 
time to complain. Very few persons who have 
come underground, say from Edgware-road to 
King’s Cross, about three or four o’clock in the 
day, will think any language that we can venture 
to print sufficiently strong to reprobate the in- 
tolerable and stifling atmosphere into which 
those passengers have to descend who seek to 
shun the fierce sun of the streets, and the inter- 
mitting torture of the public conveyances. But 
now that we have the authority of the coroner 
for attributing death directly to the atmosphere 
of the Underground Railway, we trust that the 
directors of that enterprise will feel convinced 
that it will pay to attend to the ventilation 
of their pestiferous tunnels. The traffic on 
the railway is enormous, and, conducted as it is 
by fully adequate locomotive power, and unim- 
peded by the delays caused by junctions, or by 
the charging and discharging of luggage, it is 





of a large amount of through traffic, were it not 
| for this one grand obstacle, want of ventilation. 
There can, we should think, be little doubt that 
| a due attention to this essential requisite of com- 
fort would very largely increase the traffic of the 
Metropolitan Railway. If people could convey 
their own oxygen, like water spiders in an 
aquarium, very few would hesitate between the 
cost of a cab or the discomfort of an omnibus on 
the one hand, and the punctuality, speed, and 
easy motion of a railway carriage on the other. 
As it is, the long lines of omnibus are not only 
far better served, but appear to be more 
numerously supported than was the case before 
the piercing of the tunnel under the New-road. 
How much of this active support of the more 
cumbrous, interrupted, and crowded mode of 
transit is due to the stifling atmosphere of the 
tunnel, we suppose the Metropolitan directors 
have never calculated. Buta little reflection only 
is necessary in order to arrive at the conclusion 
that nature in this, as in other cases, tacitly 
asserts her rights. The man who now hesitates 
whether to take a ticket by railway or to reach 
the City by some above ground conveyance, may 
not be at all aware how much his choice is influ- 
enced by dim remembrances of former escapes 
from suffocation. But, on the other hand, supply 
the shorter and easier route with respirable air, 
washed and dried if you like, like that furnished 
to the Houses of Parliament, but at all events 
not overloaded with the products of respiration 
and of combustion, and he will not hesitate at 
all. One would no more think of going from 
Paddington to the City by omnibus than of 
posting from London to Birmingham, were it 
not for the fact that it is difficult to respire on the 
route when conveyed underground. Now that 
it appears that what all travellers have felt to be 
a painful difficulty may in a given case become 
@ positive impossibility, we trust that those 
responsible for the metropolitan traffic will not 
be in vain appealed to in that most sensitive 
part of the official organisation—the pocket. 
One other reflection may occur to the fugitive 
from London, pursued as he is by the dreary 
aspect of brick-making suburbs down to West 
Drayton and even to Slough, or met by the heavy 
veil peculiar to the island metropolis when 
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wafted by easterly winds almost to the Royal 
Keep of Windsor. The Thames has actually 
ceased to be an open sewer; the quality of the 
drinking water supplied to the metropolis has 
engeged much and beneficial attention. Our 
ways are about to be eet in order; and in the 
rapid rebuilding of many districts of the hundred 
and twenty square miles of town, many notice- 
able artistic features are daily springing up. 
The river-wall of the Thames is rising. But we 
all remember, with a scarce suppressed shudder, 
that durin, the part of the year when the game 
are all shot, the croquet grounds made un- 
pleasant by the demp, the compulsory inactivity 
of Jobn Doe aud Richard Roe is at an end, and 
duty or necessity, in one form or another, is re- 
peopling the dense abodes of the metropolis, it 
is not the norma! state of things for London to 
be visible. The November fog season awaits our 
return: the combination of the vapour of the 
Thames valley with the unconsumed and floating 
dust arising from our wasteful and unmechanical 
mode of burning our daily supply of fourteen 
thousand tons of coal, which makes all London 
at times somewhat of » subterranean city. Even 
here there is hope. Mighty is the power of the 
pocket. To burn coal economically, instead of 
to volatilise 30 per cent. of that which 

we purchase in the form of smoke, and to 
send half of the heat produced up the’ 
chimnies, has been as yet too hard a task 

for us to accomplish. Gradual and enlight- 

ened reform in a matter of this kind, perhaps of | 
any kind, is not altogether germane to the Eng- 

lish character. But when a new feature is in- 
troduced, when a new power comes into play, 

great and salutary improvements often accom- 

pany it, as if of heir own accord. Such seems to 

be the premise of the consumption of petroleum. 

If all that we hear of ihe economy andconvenience 
of this material as a fnel be true, there can be 


have succeeded in carrying out these very ex- 
tensive and magnificent works,—that all that has 
been done in designing, laying ont, and carrying 
into effect,—every object has been attained, every 
want satisfied, every requirement fulfilled, and 
all that we have now to do is to reap the harvest 


the age have so widely and extensively sown. 
But if the antecedents of our water-works 
speculations come to be closely analysed, it 
will be found that as many bad specalations and 
errors have been made in originating and pro- 
jecting them as now unhappily exist in our 
railway system, which our great capitalists have 
found out totheir serious cost. A relative of the 
writer turned his attention at an early period to 


| purposes, and from that period he, in conjunc- 
tion with William James and others, urged upon 


importance of availing themselves of the great 
advantages of the railway system. In the year 
1830 he published a map of Great Britain, and 
upon it he laid down a system of railways, such 
as be thought possible and practicable, from bis 
topographical knowledge of the country, and the 
requirements of trade and commerce. 

This map was urged on the attention of the 
Government of that day, and also upon the 
leading men of the aristocracy, the Parliament, 
and the commercial world; and he suggested 
that these lines should be surveyed, sanctioned, 
and adopted by the Government, and carried 
out by private enterprise, and no other lines 
be permitted to be mede until these the main 
arteries were completed; as they are now 
absolutely done, closely resembling the lines he 
Jaid down. By the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested, ail controversy and competition would 














———— 
sufficient to cover the expenses of establishing 
the works, their maintenance, and working ey. 
penses, and not that enormous dividends 
bonuses should be exacted from an otherwise 
heavily taxed and burthened people. 

To elucidate the position that water.w, 


which the spirit, enterprise, skill, aid science of | are not always well executed or attended with 


success, we could instance Rotherham, Sheffield 
and many other places if requisite. In the for. 
mer place the works were laid ont under the 
power of the Public Health Act (1848) ; a fine 
scheme was projected to obtain a supply of 
water from springs and existing wells, and 
about 30,0001. were expended in ing 
elevated service-reservoirs for high-pressure 
supply, large pumping-engimes, an extensive 


railways, as an originator and projector of the| system of mains, dc.; and after all these 
railway system; in 1821 be obtained an Act of|fine works had been completed, 
| Parliament for a line of railway for general | discovered there was yet one thing needfy) 


it was 


to render these large preparations profitable 
and useful, viz. a supply of water. For 


the public by every means in their power the | years that district has had less than 100,000 


gallons of water to supply about 15,000 in. 
habitants. The magnificent works were looked 
for first, and that which was to render them 
useful to the inbabitants was only a secondary 
consideration. Bot the spirit of the inhabitants 
would not be baulked by this bungling engineer. 
ing, and in 1864 they determined to go to Par. 
liament again, for further powers to obtein an 
adequate supply from other sources, from 
gathering grounds in the neighbourbood; and 
this time the Parliamentary estimate exceeded 
26,0001. These works are partially carried out, 
and upwards of 20,0001. have been expended of 
that amount, so that in that suffering and heavily. 
taxed district their waterworks have already 
cost about 56,0001, (and are still far from 
complete, requirimg impounding reservoirs 
and other works that will amount to about 
20,0001. more), for supplying so small a popula. 





little doubt that it will rapidly supersede coal | thus bave been avoided, and such costly suits as | tion; and from the limited character of the 


for manufacturing if not for domestic purposes. | 


In such case, a smok-iess London is not an im-| heard of, and ovr railway system, instead of| should the population rapidly increase, as it is . 
Let our photographers not omit to | costing us the upprecedented sem of 500) expected to do, being a manufacturing district, 


possibility. 


opposition railwsy bills would not have been 


gathering-ground, and the probable supplies 


perpetuate some of the effects of picturesque millions of money, would have cost us only 3C0 other sources of supply will have to be looked 


gloom which, during August, 
shrouded the leeward districts of London as if 
under perpetual thunderclonds. The residents | 
in a smcke'ess London would find it hard to’ 
understand bow their predecessors should have | 
supported life in the metropolis as it exiated | 
during the dog days of the present year; and | 
no phowgraph can enable those happy future | 
citizens, if such be about to succeed us, to tell | 
how far the chief necessary of human life, the | 
air we breathe, has been poisoned by the impro- | 
vident develo; ment of commercial activity, and 
by a gradually accumulated neglect of the prime 
laws of comturt and of health. 








OUR WATER SUPPLY. 


Pvustic attent’on is at this moment turned to 
the present state and future supply of water to 
London and the provincial towns of the country ; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the inquiry 
now being conducted will lead to some sound 
and practical system, founded upon a full and 
clear elucidation of the subject, exhausting all 
the skill snd science that can be brought to bear 
upon it, end which have been zealously devoted to 
it now for a considerable period in the conduct of 
works, and acting up to the absolute wants and 
spirit oftheage. In aid of that object we tender 
the following remarks :— 

Water is a necessary element of life; in all 
civilized countries and in all ages it has been 
the especial object and care of the supreme and 
ruling suthority to secure an abundance of this 
indisp-nsable and vital element in human, 
animal, and vegetable economy. 

In the palmy cays of ancient kingdoms, even 
the imperial heads of states did not consider it 
beneath their porition or dignity to confer upon 
their subjects these inestimable blessings ; and 
the funds for carrying out the necessary works 
of supply were not exacted directly from the 
people, but flowed freely from imperial resources 
and princely revenues. With us it has been 
the prevailing practice to allow all our great 
works to emanate from the spirit, enterprise, and 
resources of the people, guided in a slight 
measure by Government and our Parliament ; 
and thus bus sprung up and been satis.actorily 
establ shed such an +x'ent of roads, canals, rail- 
ways, waterworks, &., 28 no other country 
can boas' of, even in ancient or modern times. 
Still it must not be supposed, because we ] 





millions, the loss of which has ruined and broken 
the heart of many a hapless shareholder, and 
added considerably to the cost of railway 
transit. 

The Government evidently afterwards caw the 
error of their ways, as in the year 1838, when 
railways were first talked of in Ireland, they 
directed the country to be thoroughly surveyed, 
and lines were laid down and adopted by them, 
and were thus carried out with better success. 
They saw that if the same system had been 
carried out in poverty-stricken Ireland as had 
been adopted in England it would have been 
attended with ruin and disaster, as Ireland had 
no surplus wealth to throw away in speculation 
and unprofitable works. And even now, under 
this better and more economical system, the 
Irish lines of railway are not commercially suc- 
cessful, and what would they have been if the 
foresight and forethought of Government had 
not adopted a different line of policy to that of 
Great Britain ? ; 

In France the same system of Government 
initiation and sanction secures, in a measure, 
the convenience of the public and the commer- | 
cial success of the undertakings, and nothing is 
left to chance, competition, or speculation. On 
the other hand, in the United States the utmost 
facility is afforded to projectors, reckless specu- 
lation is the order of the day, and the result is 
badly-constrncted lines and little or no divi- 
dends ; the heavy wear and tear of the lines and 
rolling stock, numberless accidents, and other 
causes absorb nearly all, if not quite all, the 
profits in many cases. 

This line of argument applies forcibly to the 
system adopted in carrying out the water-works 
of many of our towns: they are treated too 
much, in many instances, as commercial specu- 
lations, and but little care or attention is be- 
stowed on the mode of supply, the quality of 
the water, or the wants and necessities of the 
inbabitants. 

If the necessity is now felt for the state to 
possess our system of railways, telegraphs, &c., 
to amend what is wrong and remedy abuses, 
though how to accomplish the object is at pre- 
sent beyond the scope of our present legislators, 
how much more necessary is it that every muni- 
cipality should possess its own system of water- 
supply, and that no body of capitalists should 
have power to tax us heavily for this vital and 


1567, have millions, and thus we should have saved 200 | for, at » furzber heavy outlay. 


In this instance the failure was in the munici- 
pality; but this arose from their want of dis- 
cernment and discrimination, in selecting com- 
petent and experienced engineering talent to 
advise and direct them, and which ought not to 
have been left to their discretion. 

Sheffield, also, has been unfortunate and un- 
lucky with reference to her water-supply works. 
That town is supplied by a company, from water 
collected from the high moors and ljand situated 
about seven miles distant to the west of the 
town, and collected in reservoirs at Redmires, 
Crookes, and other places. For many years 
past grievous complaints have been made of the 
extreme shortness of water; and their works 
have been extended from time to time to in- 
crease the supply, and to meet the public de- 
mands; and even this year a Bill has been 
passed to increase the supply, and to meet the 
demand of the inhabitants, and the feeling of 
opposition created by the disastrous failure of 
the Bradfield reservoir, and its attendant con- 
sequences, which occurred in the year 1564, 
generally supposed to be from imperfect design 
and improper workmanship; but, from what- 
ever cause it arose, it is patent to the 
world that the reservoir works failed, and 
that, if-every proper consideration had been 
given to its design and construction, the 
substrata on which it rested, and every sub- 
ject matter connected with it, the reservoir 
ought to have been successfully carried out, and 
not so much as failure dreamed of in their phi- 
losophy. At Bradford, Halifax, Dublin, Long- 
dendale, and many other places, reports of 
failures and defective works have been made 
public, and these, doubtless it will be said, arose 
from unforeseen causes and matters beyond the 
control of the designers and constructors ; but if 
such are the facts, the causes of the failures may 
be very interesting subjects to engineers to in- 
vestigate; but the public judge im every case of 
these works solely by the constructive, commer- 
cial, and other success of the undertakings. 

We have alluded to the preceding cases a8 
examples of the manner in which the water- 
supply works of some of our towns have been 
conducted, and for the purpose of showing that, 
like the defects of our railway system they bave 
arisen from causes that should have been within 
the control and supervision of imperial authority 
and regulations. It is quite as important that 











necessary part of our existence. Water should 


the future water-supply works of our population 


be supplied at the lowest, cheapest rate, just should be matter of consideration and investiga- 
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tion as much as our modeof travelling from place 
to place. Even in these railway days everybody 
does not travel: it is just possible to find people 
who have never travelled a mile by railway ; 
but it is not possible to find a living soul who 
could dispense with the use of water, and there- 
fore it is a more general necessity. 

It would seem that just as much as it was 
necessary for Government to select lines, and 
lay down our system of railways, they should 
devise and originate schemes for the water 
supply of the inhabitants, and it might be 
accomplished in this manner. 

Let correct surveys be made of the water-sheds 
of all our rivers and their tributaries, or out- 
line copies of the Ordnance Survey be obtained 
from their mouths up to the points whence they 
take their rise. Let aceurate meteorological 
observations be made on each water-shed, and 
the rainfall carefully noted, making use of those 
data which already exist, and where they are 
trustworthy, but extending them so that they 
may embrace the whole drainage area of the 
respective rivers. 

On each water-shed let a correct census be 
taken of the towns, villages, and other popula- 
tions residing thereon, pointing out their present 
modes of water-supply, their position, and defi- 


ciency, ifany. Let the quantities of water neces- | 


lions of gallons daily, which has been obtained 
at a total cost for works of about 7,161,8231. 

There are severa) sources of supply talked of 
for London,—the Lakes in Cumberland, the 
source of the River Severn, and other projects, 
which, doubtless would yield an abundance of 
good water; but these crude projects require 
close and rigid investigation, and the fullest and 
most complete inquiry, by all and every party 
interested. The estimated cost of the former 
project is about 8,600,0001., and the latter 
12,000,0001., to bring the supply to London ; and 
this cost is, we believe, exclusive of the purchase 
of the existing works and plant, and exclusive of 
compensation, and other expenses, that will 
materially add to the total of the gross esti- 
mates. 

Liverpool, also, complains of a shortness in 
the supply of water, although it is not much 
more than nine years since they constructed 
large and extensive works at Rivington, about 
twenty-five miles distant; the rainfall of the 


reservoirs made calculated to supply 13 million 
gallons daily, but this has been found to fall 
short, producing for many years not much more 
than 9 million gallons; and this, with the ad- 
dition of about 6 million gallons from the wells 
in the red sandstone formation beneath the 





} 
| 


is calculated that the lowest summer discharge 
of the Thames is from 300 million gallons to 
360 million gallons of water per duy,—more 
than four times the present supply of London; 
and, of course, the discharge in winter and in 
rainy seasons is very much greater. 

For the sake of illustration, let us observe 
that the drainage area of the river Thames is 
generally admitted to be about 3,086 superficial 
square miles; and if we calculate the rainfall on 
that area at 24 in. per annum, and allow 66 
per cent. for evaporation and absorption (which 
is an extreme average), we have the enormous 
quantity of 157,137,429 cubic feet, equal to 
$82,000,080 gallons of water to be dealt with, 
and to be rendered available, if necessary, for 
the supply of the respective towns situated on 
its drainage area,—more than equal to the sup- 
ply of the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Ireland calculated at thirty gallous a head of the 
population. 

Many of the towns of England, France, Prus- 





district was carefully taken, and, impounding | 


sia, and the United States are supplied from 
| rivers, and it is generally found that the water 
lis usually softer than that derived from wells, 
| Springs, and small streams, and contains a less 
, amount of mineral salts than either of these; at 
the same time it is commonly more impregnated 
| with organic matter, and this may be accounted 


sary to supply them be computed, estimating 20 | town, makes a total of about 15 million gallons, for from its flowing over a great variety of geo- 
gallons per head, if not a manufacturing popula- | while the present wants of the inhabitants exceed | logical formations and many different varieties 
tion, and 30 gallons per head if a manufacturing 18 million gallons, irrespective of a supply for | of soil; but this is capable of easy removal by 


population, Let impounding reservoirs be pro- 


vided in the best and most suitable localities on | liminary surveys have been made, with the view | 


their future necessities. In consequence, pre- 


| subsidence and filtration. 
The system of land drainage now so uni- 


every water-shed, to collect the water that falls of changing their source of supply,and Bala Lake, | versally adopted has had the effect of lessening 
during the rainy season, taking care to select it | Ullswater, Haweswater, and other places have the sammer discharges of rivers, and increasing 


at the best moment when it is least affected with 
filthy matter, or discoloured with floods, and so 


| been mentioned as the future probable source. 
| The tendency of modern engineering science 


the volume in times of floods, so that flood 
| discharges are much more rapid than formerly, 


regulating the supply of the water in the reser- is to look out for large and easily acquired and springs are, therefore, not so copiously fed. 


voirs, by occasionally letting it off and taking in sources of supply for such places as London, | 


anew supply, as to keep it fresh and pure at 


| Liverpool, and similar places. Glasgow is 


Much controversy has taken place on the 
supply of water to London from deep wells sunk 


all times; and these impounding reservoirs | already supplied from Loch Katrine and other in the chalk formation; and although there are 


should be held as a reserve to keep up a con- 
tinuous supply of water to each district even 
through the driest seasons known to man. 

This system of collecting and storing up water 
is not new; it is well known to travellers who 
have visited tropical countries, as there in the 
rainy season it is the custom to collect and store 


lakes; it is brought a distance of thirty-four 
' miles, is 360 ft. above tide-level at Glasgow, and 
|is conveyed through an 8 ft. aqueduct to the 


|service reservoir at Mugdock Castle, 311 ft. 


above the level of the sea; thence it is carried 


' through two lines of pipes to the city. 
Manchester is also supplied from a distant | 


many wells in and about the neighbourhood 
of London, Cheshunt, Watford, Southampton, 
Brighton, and other places yielding a copious 
supply, it is not certain that it can be obtained 
in sufficient quantity to supply continuously a 
large population. 

It is a singular fact that although the capacity 


up the water in reservoirs and tanks sufficient | point, some twenty-six miles off. The water is|of the new red sandstone for absorbing and 


to supply the inhabitants through the period of 
drought. And these sometimes extend over a 
great length of time in Central America. We 
have known it to be six months without a drop 
of rain, when vegetation becomes sickly, dried, 
and withered up with the powerful rays of 
the tropical sun, and it is quite a novelty at 
those times to see a green leaf or blade of 
grass. 

But to render the water of our rivers and their 
tributaries proper and useful for the supply of 
our population, farther means must be taken to 
prevent the inhabitants from pouring their 
sewage into and polluting them, rendering the 
water filthy and unwholesome, wasting a 
valuable fertilizer, and spreading disease and 
misery along their verdant banks. It is already 
an offence against the laws for the authorities of 
towns to do so, and in some instances parties 
aggrieved have obtained injunctions to prevent it; 
but, nevertheless, the evil continues to be acted 
upon and extended, and some more stringent 
steps should be taken to prevent this crying evil, 
as a perfect remedy in all cases is open to the 
— if they only would avail themselves 
of it. 

These preliminary steps suggested on the part 
of Government are necessary in consequence of 
the alleged necessity, or expressed intention, on 
the part of certain parties to look out for other 
sources of supply for London, Liverpool, and 
other places. London, at present, obtains its 
supply of water from several sources: the 
Chelsea, Grand Junction, Southwark, and Vaux- 
hall, Lambeth, and West Middlesex, procure their 
supply from the River Thames and the New River; 
the East London chiefly from the River Lea; 
the Kent Company from the River Ravensbourne; 
the Hampstead Company from artesian wells at 
Hampstead and Kenwood, and the New River; 
the Plumstead, Woolwich, and Charlton derive 
their supply from a well and boring sunk into 
the chalk above the town of Woolwich. The 
whole of the water so obtained is filtered (with 
the slight exception of a small quantity supplied 
by the New River Company), pumped into 
elevated reservoirs, and passed by gravitation 
to the tanks of the consumers. These supplies of 
water are comparatively modern, as they were 
carried out under the Metropolis Water Act 
(1852), and yield, it is said, a supply of 81 mil- 


Woodhead being the largest and principal, and 
which may be seen from the line of the Sheffield 
and Manchester Railway. The water is collected 
from an extensive gathering-ground, abounding 
with mosses, and consequently is not the most 
desirable ground to collect from, nor is the 
water of the best and purest quality ; but reser- 
voir space is found for upwards of 611 million 
gallons, for the supply of the inhabitants, which 
is conveyed through aqueducts and pipes, by 
gravitation, to supply the city. 

Bristol has long been supplied from a distance. 
The water is collected from the Mendip hills, 
some sixteen miles distant from the city, and is 
conveyed by means of aqueducts and pipes, by 
gravitation, for the supply of the inhabitants. 

Bradford has been recently supplied from 
gathering-grounds and springs, some thirty- 
three miles distant to the north-west of the 
town, from a district which is particularly inte- 
resting and picturesque, and where the Wharfe, 
Ribble, and other rivers take their rise, its prin- 
cipal reservoirs being Grimwith, Barden Park, 
Chelker, Silsden, and Heaton, and their total 
contents of water is about 1,525 million gallons. 

We have mentioned these four places to show 
that it is not without precedent that London and 
Liverpool should seek a more distant and purer 
source of supply than they at present possess ; 
but what should be specially guarded against is, 
that these important, powerful, and wealthy 
places should not be allowed to secure and 
monopolise the important sources of supply in 
the country, and leave numerous and less im- 
portant places, situated not far distant, “out in 
the cold,” or with a supply inadequate for their 
present purposes or future necessities. 

The district adjoining where it is proposed to 
take these large volumes of water from to sup- 
ply distant places, is becoming every year more 
thickly populated, and it is not unfair to calcu- 
late, as population increases, that, at no very 
remote period, many of those places must neces- 
sarily seek these very sources to obtain a supply 
of water. Besides, it has not yet been shown 
that the water-shed of the Thames, if properly 
reserved and economised, is not equal to the 
requirements of London ; and it is probable that 
recent legislation, if effectually carried out, will 
relieve the river of its many foul impurities. It 





‘collected in the Longdendale series of reservoirs, | holding water has been much insisted on of late 
| years, in the valley of the Eden, on the western 
'side of Lancashire and Derbyshire, on the 
| eastern side of Durham, Yorkshire, and Notting- 
‘ham, the midland district south of the great 
| Derbyshire coal field, and in the West of Eng- 


| land, how few towns situated in those districts 
and on that formation have availed themselves of 
| the opportunity of-obtaining a supply of water 
| from deep wells; the long and severe contests 
}in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham on 
| that subject have satisfied them that deep and 
|expensive wells are no longer objects to be 
| eagerly sought after and secured, as two of those 
| places have already obtained large supplies of 
| water from extensive gathering grounds situated 
at a distance from them, and the latter town 
would probably have done so but for the fact of 
the numerous private wells that exist in the 
gravelly and porous strata on which the town 
stands. 

Most of the towns situated in the districts 
above mentioned are supplied from rivers and 
from gathering grounds, and but few from wells ; 
the latter include Sunderland, Northalterton 
(shallow), Nottingham (partially), Liverpool (par- 
tially), Wolverhampton, Bridgworth, Coventry, 
Warwick, and Wells ; and out of these there are 
only two towns, viz., Nottingham and Coventry, 
that can be said to be satisfactorily supplied by 
public wells. 

Doncaster is now supplied with water from 
the filthy river Don, notwithstanding the 
extreme foulness of the river, occasioned by the 
drainage of Sheffield, Rotherham, and other places 
being improperly thrown into it; and the 
authorities of that place have endeavoured for 
some time past to obtain other sources of supply, 
and some time ago they commenced to sink an 
Artesian well, and they carried it to a depth of 
900 ft., and incurred an expense of 1,5U0/., but 
they failed to obtain a supply of water and they 
abandoned the attempt. 

The conclusion arrived at in Liverpool some 
years ago by Robert Stephenson, and subse- 
quently by the present engineer, is that it is 
not desirable to sink additional wells to obtain 
a further supply of water, but to look out for 
other sources from lakes, rivers, or gathering 
grounds at a distance, rather than incur the 





risk, expense, and uncertainty of obtaining a fall 
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and adequate supply from wells. Since this 
article was commenced, Liverpool has decided 
to abandon the new sources of supply at present ; 
and they have determined to construct an ad- 
ditional reservoir at Rivington; to collect the 
additional supply required. If the cost of Lon- 
don wells is to amount to as much as those of 
Troman’s or Reid & Co.’s brewery (the former 
cost 4,0561., or 211. per foot, the latter 7,454l, or 
291. per foot, and the latter yields 227.200 gal- 
lons per day), and to produce 81 millions of 
gallons of water, as now supplied by the com- 
panies, it would require about 300 of these 
wells, and thus at the average cost of those above 
mentioned, it would amount to 1,726,50vl., irre- 
spective of the extensive machinery required at 
each pumping station, and the complicated 
character of the work. 

But it is by no means certain—indeed, it is 
extremely problematical—that if this large ex- 
pense is incurred in sinking wells, anything 
like that average quantity of water will be ob- 
tained, as it has been discovered at Liverpool 
and other places that the yield over a given 
area has not been pro rata to the number of 
wells sunk, as one well has been found to drain 
the area of another, and to lessen considerably 
the supply of that well ; so no correct or definite 
calculation can be made from the yield of one 
well as to what others will produce. Indeed, out 
of seven wells sunk for the supply of Liverpool, 
five out of the seven yield a decreased quantity, 
and that decrease was very considerable between 
the years 1854 and 1865, as appears by the fol- 


lowing table :— 
1854, Max. yield 


1865, Mar. yield 


in 24 bours, in 24 bours, 

Gallons. Gallons. 
Bootle........... 1,1°2,.00 643,679 
ee 333,984 — 
ee 669,428 512,204 
Hotham- street 364,000 300,600 
Water-street... 578,957 416,218 
Windsor.........1,028,000 966,316 
Green Lane ...2,605,812 2,775,942 


And the yield from the above wells in 1854 was 
considerably less than in 1850, and it is, there- 
fore, fair to suppose that that decrease will con- 
tinue. It is thought that, in the instance of the 
Windsor and Green Lane wells, the yield is con- 
siderably increased by infiltration of water from 
the river Mersey. It will be inferred from the 
preceding remarks that we are inclined to the 
belief that the proper source of supply of water 
for London is her own fine noble river Thames, 
by impounding up her surplus waters in suitable 
and convenient localities, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, that would afford an ample supply through 
all seasons, even the driest known. 

Of course care must be taken to perfectly 
purify and filter the water, and this it is possible 
to do, by putting in force the powers of the new 
Bill, so that all sewage and filthy drainage water 
may be religiously excluded, and by the con- 
struction of large impounding reservoirs, that 
would also serve for the purpose of subsidence 
and purification. 

And while on the subject of reservoirs, it 
would be desirable that some better and more 
substantial system should be adopted than in 
the construction of some modern works. If a 
system of impounding reservoirs is to be carried 
out generally in the country so as to preserve a 
regular and continuous supply of water in all 
seasons, it becomes a matter of serious conside- 
ration so to design and construct them that they 
shall become permanent and substantial works, 
as is so well exemplified in the works of our old 
canal engineers. In their days there is no re- 
cord of such disastrous failures as those that have 
occurred at Bradfield or Holmfirth, nor the 
lesser defects of those at Longdendale, Round- 
wood (Dublin), Halifax, Bradford, and some 
other places. 

The great fault in the construction of the 
former works arose from the tops of the embank- 
ments being too narrow (Bradfield is only 12 ft. 
wide; Holmfirth, 16 ft.); and therefore the 
banks are too light to resist the weight of water, 
the inner and outer slopes of insufficient angle, 
the earth of which they are composed being of 
an improper character, loosely, badly, and hur- 
riedly put together, not carried up in thin lifts or 
layers, and one lift being thoroughly punned and 
consolidated before another is laid on. 

In the case of Bradfield the embankment was 
carried up by means of tramways and earth- 
wagons in lifts of many feet in thickness, and 
before the bank had become consolidated the 
water was turned in, and resuited in that 
terrible catastrophe. The core or puddle wall 


high above top-water level. The inner face of 
the bank should have been faced with a strong 
apron of puddle, and protected from the wasb 
and abrasion of the water by a durable stone 
pitching. The face of the outer slope to be 
soiled down and sown with seeds, or the 
turf that is stripped off the base of the embank- 
ment may be used for the purpose of securing & 
green sward, as a protection to the face of the 
slope. Many of the reservoirs that are now used 
for the supply of our canals are now approaching 
closely upon half a century old, and yet they 
stand enduring and lasting monuments of man’s 
handyworks ; and we see no reason why modern 
works should not be similarly constructed, if 
only the same painstaking and labour were be- 
stowed upon them as was the prevailing practice 
of our forefathers. 

Economy now appears to be the order of the 
day; but it is false economy to construct works 
carelessly and inefficiently, merely to save & 
little in the space of time or a few pounds in the 
first cost, as works like these are generally found 
the least expensive in the end that are well and 
substantially executed, regardless of time or ex- 
pense. According to modern practice there 
seems to be no given rule for the construction 
of reservoir embankments. At Longdendale the 
compensation reservoir bank is 27 ft. wide at top, 
the inside slope 3 to 1, outer side 2 to 1, and 
90 ft. deep (the Crowden reservoir, by the 


to 1, outer ones 1} to 1 (as I found them), and 
95 ft. deep. The Kound Wood reservoir, near 
Dublin, bas a 30 ft. width of top bank with a 
depth of 60 ft., while the Holmfirth reservoir 
was only 16 ft. wide at top, inner slopes 3 to 
1, outer 2 to 1, and with a depth of 
96 ft. At Oldham the Python reservoir has a 
width of top bank of 30 ft., with a depth of 
60 ft. of water, while a reservoir which failed at 


8 ft. 

Most of the reservoirs were designed and 
carried into effect by eminent engineers, and 
yet the practice so widely differs as to be quite 
incomprehensible ; either the larger dimensions 
are too strong, or the smaller ones ridiculously 
weak : it is evident “ there is something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” and this must be patent 
to the most casual observer. 

We do not find these defects and errors of de- 
sign amongst the works of our Telfords, Walkers, 
Rennies, and other worthies. Telford’s usual 
practice was to proportion the top width of his 
embankments to be equal to two-fifths of the 
depth, with inner slopes 3 to 1, outer slopes 2 to 
1, and many cf these works have withstood the 
invaluable test of time, aud are more than half 
a century old. Molesworth, in his Tables on 
Reservoir Dams, gives the top width of high 
dams at from 7 ft. to 20 ft., without particularly 
specifying a definite width for height of embank- 
ment, although it is important and absolutely 
necessary there should be a sufficient body and 
strength of embankment to resist the weight of 
water pressing against it, as the pressure of 
water is as the square of the depth, therefore the 
resistance should be in a similar ratio. 

The inner slopes he recommends should be 
3 to 1, and the outer ones 2 to 1, the generally 
admitted proportions for slopes. 

It may not be considered out of place here to 
allude to the modern fittings of water supply ; 
and although we would advocate the system of 
high-pressure supply for the waterworks of 
towns, it leads to a very considerable loss and 
leakage of water, without great care. Of course 
the pressure being always on the pipes, they are 
all put to a very severe strain in every part, and 
leakages frequently occur, that have been going 
on probably for some time until it attains suffi- 
cient volume and force as to break up the sur- 
faces, and when it does so, it carries everything 
before it, as was evidenced in Liverpool a short 
time ago, and in some other places. There is 
also a considerable leakage at the taps, which 
not even the use of the “ screw-down tap” effec. 
tually prevents. 

There is something more required to preserve 
the water, and to prevent it being wasted, than 
the mere screw-downtap. Probably each house 
should be supplied with a “stop-tap” also, so 
that there may be a double check on the escape 
and waste of water. The stop-tap might be fixed 
within the premises, and in a position easily 





was not of good substantial tenacious clay in 
the centre of the bank, or carried up sufficiently | 


accessible to the inmates. Stop-taps are gene- 


be shut off at any time, and to facilitate repairs; 
but that is of no service at any other time, and 
does not aid at all to prevent waste or the escape 
of water. 

These remarks have been extended to a greater 
length than was intended, but it is a subject of 
national importance, and needs fall and ample 
discussion. 





LOSS OF THE CATHEDRAL AT 
FRANKFORT. 


Att those who take an interest in the memo. 
rials of former times or delight in the glorious 
monuments which the Middle Ages have left us, 
will have heard with grief the news of the 
destruction of the cathedral at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The fire which destroyed this noble 
church must be looked upon by Germany as a 
national calamity, as this cathedral was the 
electoral church of the German empire. It may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to give a 
short historical sketch and a description of the 
late cathedral. The first notice we have of a 
church on this site dates back as early as the 
year 874. In the year 882 this building is re- 
ferred to as “the Chapel of St. Saviour.” This 
chapel was rebuilt in the year 1239, but of this 
second structure there are probably no remains, 





Over Darwen had a width of top bank of only | 


as the church was again rebuilt on a much larger 


same engineer, is only 15 ft. wide at top with | scale in the fourteenth century, and the building 
similar slopes), while the Bradfield reservoir was | then erected formed the late cathedral. The 
only 12 ft. wide at top, with inner slopes 2} | foundations of the church were laid in the year 
| 1315, under Louis the Bavarian. The choir was 
‘completed and used for mass in 1338. The nave 
' and aisles were completed in 1352, and the vault- 
‘ings in 1410. The great glory of the cathedral, 
'the noble western tower, was begun in the year 
| 1415, and carried on until the year 1512. The 


architect of this noble work was Madern Gert- 
‘ner. ‘The church when completed was dedicated 


| to St. Bartholomew. 


The plan of Frankfort Cathedral is a very 
‘singular one. It consists of a choir of great 
‘length, a very short nave (only three com- 
| partments long). aisles, and immense tran- 
' septs, each of five bays. Each transept is con- 
‘siderably longer than the nave. The nave 
}and choir are also much Jower than the tran- 
septs, so that it is difficult at first to realize the 
fact that the church was not built north and 
south, and that the two large transepts are not 
a great nave andchoir. There is a tower nearly 
40 ft. square at the west end, and over 300 ft. in 
height. Leading from the transepts are chapels. 
The whole church is vaulted. The choir con- 
tained a fine set of stalls, with frescoes by 
Stephen, of Cologne, adorning the wall-spaces 
below the windows. These paintings were exe- 
cuted in 1427. In the south transept was a 
statue of the Madonna, with a splendid lofty 
stone canopy. In two of the chapels leading 
out of the transepts were fine old stone altars, 
with canopied reredoses. In the north transept 
was the remarkably fine monument of John 
Holzhasen, 1371. A new pulpit of good design 
and an organ had been recently erected. The 
beautiful tower was of a very similar design to 
that of Freiberg, except that it was crowned 
with a dome instead of aspire. The lower part 
of the tower is square, with noble buttresses ; 
the upper portion is octagon. The corner spaces 
or broches were carried up with noble groups of 
pinnacles to the full height of the octagon. The 
whole had been recently restored. It is quite 
impossible to say yet what injury this noble 
edifice has sustained ; but it is much feared that 
little or none of it will be in a sufficiently sound 
condition to remain standing, particularly the 
tower, which has suffered very much from the 
quantity of wood used in the construction of 
the belfry floors. The bells fell through the 
vaulting under the tower, and smashed the 
organ, setting fire to the interior of the church. 
Until the building can be carefully examined by 
an experienced architect the real damage can- 
not be estimated. We understand the cathedral 
is heavily insured, and we feel that the Frank- 
forters will use every exertion in their power to 
restore, or, if necessary, rebuild this, the greatest 
ornament and most interesting building of their 
celebrated city. 





To Loosen a Rusty Screw.—If you have a 
screw rusted into wood, ora nut or bolt that will 
not readily turn, pour on a little kerosene 
let it remain. In a little while it will penetrate 





rally fixed on the service-pipes outside the pre- 
mises and in the street, so that the water may - 


the interstices, so that the screw may be easily 
started. 
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SKETCHES IN ANNANDALE.* 


Tue district of country which lies to the 
north-west of Carlisle in the conterminous 
counties of Cumberlandand Dumfries is possessed 
of a certain curious, weird, historical interest 
which is peculiar to itself. After crossing the 
splendid viaduct which bridges the river Esk, 
we get into the very centre of that celebrated 
debateable land which is sacred to the memory 
of the Moss-trooper, where we are beset on all 
hands with traditionary lore of Border feuds, 
tales of adventure, and records of battle-fields. 
The times are somewhat changed—some will 
say degenerated—since Kinmount Willie and 
Will o’ Deloraine used to ride on the opposing 
shores! The Lords Wardens of the neighbour- 
ing marches sleep with their fathers; and the 
Howards and Percies have long abandoned their 
hereditary feuds with the Maxwells and the 
Douglasses. The general features of the country 
are indeed unchanged. We have still the distant 
Cheviots and the Northumberland fells. The 
stately forehead of Skiddaw still reposes in 
wreaths of vapoury clouds: and the distant peak 
of Criffel may still be seen keeping solemn 
watch and ward over the estuary where Solway 
tides roll in their rapid and impetuous career. 
It is only when we come to observe the improved 
agriculture of the district, the farm-houses dotted 
here and there, the nicely situated gentlemen’s 
seats, the pleasant villages, and the peaceable 
aspect of the people that we can form an esti- 
mate of the social improvement which the | 
security of Government and the fruits of peace- 
ful industry have wrought since the union of the 





two countries. Even yet the old feudal fort- 
resses, as we have seen, are still conspicuous | 
objects in the landscape ; and many a romantic | 
and secluded dell is yet rich with the ruins of | 
the ancient abbeys, whose monks derived a 
splendid revenue from the illegal spoils of their | 
ferocious neighbours. The vesper-bell is now | 
silent; the feudal castles are tenantless; the | . 
Moss-troopers’ descendants are sheep-farmers ; | one great tronk—lineal descendants of one great | effect was at that moment visible. “ Indeed,” we 
and the mosses themselves are in process o: 
being reclaimed. Yet we must not suppose that 
such vital and organic changes in the Border 


society were suddenly brought about, or that) 


this progress was the work of a generation or 
even of a century. 
The vivid and most accurate description which 


M. Thierry ¢ has drawn of the manners and gay 
| fond of prowling into unexplored nooks of the suppose a solitary signal of that nature useful at 


customs of the population, or what is more pro- 
perly translated the peoples, of this Border 
debateable land at the time of the Norman in- 
vasion still characterised it long after the bless- 
ings of peace had spread over the country ; and 
indeed very strong traces of their lawlessness | 
and insubordination may easily be found at the | 
present day. For those who under the film of a) 
somewhat enforced and artificial civilization | 


choose to penetrate the crust of outward appear- | 


ances may still observe that the force of habit 
as to the disregard of property law has by no 
means died out. Even yet it sometimes holds— 
as Wordsworth sings— 
« The si 
Thet he should take Sho hea the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 

The Border population surrounding the Solway 
is, in fact, still largely composed of people half 
gipsy, part smuggler, part poacher, who are 
not at all enchanted with the rules of peaceable 
and orderly society ; not given to marriage, for 
example, nor sobriety; and above all, most 
wofully deficient in the exercises of religion. 
Whoever chooses to read the account which the 
poor parish-minister of Gretna once gave of his 
wayward and backsliding flock { will not, in all 
probability, seek for other proofs or illustra- 
tions. Indeed, the offices of a parish clergy- 
man are very much at a discount in that quar- 
ter of the country; and notwithstanding it 
sometimes happens—where the Church of Scot- 
land, or any or all of ite formidable troop of 
dissenters, fail to evangelise a poor and lawless 
district—that the Roman Catholic priest has 
met with signal success, even he has totally 
failed in the debateable land; and in fact there 
is neither chapel nor priest to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The poor Scoto-Irish of Max- 
welltown and Damfries have their spiritual 
wants amply supplied, but the missionaries of 
the Roman Catholic church have not yet reached 
eastward further than Annan. We mention this 
as a curious circumstance which may partly 





* Bee p. 563, ante. 
+ Vide “ 7 of the Norman Conquest,” 
t See Statistical Account of Scotland, 





account for a social phenomenon which for 
many years has puzzled our legislators and 
played a conspicuous part in the marriage- 
customs of England. There can be no doubt, 
we think, that it was from this lax and irreligious 
condition of the people that those habitually 
irregular marriages sprang which ultimately 
concentred at Gretna Green and has made that 
obscure village immortal,—customs which the 
law of Scotland still tolerates, and which 
have only, thanks to Lord Brougham, been 
recently declared illegal by the Engish Legisla- 
ture. 

From these causes, also, seem to have sprung 
the circumstances which made Bewcastle, Rock- 
cliffe, and that neighbourhood the head-quarters 
of the gipsies. This is a fascinating subject; 
but we must not dwell here on the curious 
details of gipsy life. The whole subject has 
recently been investigated with much skill and 
learning by Mr. Simson,* who seems to have 
established to his own satisfaction that many 
noble families in Scotland have gipsy blood in 
their veins! It is a wonder, by the way, in 
these days of ethnological analysis, that no such 
candid inguirer has taken Burns for a gipsy. 
His swart complexion,— 

“ The vellum of the pedigree they claim,” — 
his raven locks, his brilliant black eyes, together 
with his stooping though muscular shoulders, 
gave all the requisite physical signs, as we are 
expected to believe. And then the erratic and 
undisciplined character of his genius! Shade 
of the illustrious Blumenbach, how many theories 
of race could be half as well established? How 
many Aryan mysteries could be so simplified and 
solved? We only hope that any future writer 


| who pursues the subject will not forget to re- 


member, as the fashion is, that we had thrown 
out such a hint. There might, perhaps, be 
certain geographical difficulties in connecting 
him with the gipsy tribes of the Solway; but 


which brought the poor gipsies under the penal. | 
ties of the law by designating them rogues and 
vagabonds, made sad work, under the vigorous | 


found, if cautiously sought for ; and umong these 
we may venture to point out—of course with all 
manner of charity—the large amount of cellarage 
and that one may see in such places as 
Bowness and Skinburness, as well as Port 
Annan and Ruthwell. Indeed, the cellars in the 
little towns of the Solway are quite a curiosity 
in their way: there is not an obscure vi 
baker’s, butcher’s, or even shoemaker’s shop that 
is not supplied with a capacious cellar as large 
as that of a London gin-shop in Oxford-street, oran 
ironmonger’sstore in Upper Thames-street. Such 
cellars for the most part have large and sub- 
stantially-built openings, 6 ft. by 4 ft., at the 
very least, and are usually supplied with stout 
double-folding timber hatchways hinged on the 
sides, and opening outwards. There are iron 
ions and gratings across the daylight 
openings, stout gangways and gantrices, iron 
rirgs batted into kerbstone; in short, all the 
facilities for getting in and out a puncheon or a 
hogshead with the utmost secrecy and despatch. 
We had the curiosity to inquire of an old inha- 
bitant of Annan, the meaning of this extensive 
range of cellars, which seemed, we said, to be as 
much part and parcel of the plan of the houses 
in that royal burgh as a kitchen area in an ordi- 
nary house in London or Edinburgh. We were 
told very quietly in reply that Annan had once 
possessed a considerable wine trade! Upon 
another occasion, while walking on the sands 
near Dornock, we got into conversation with 
an old sailor, one of those curious lounging 
| amphibious animals, half fisherman, half smug- 
,gler, and whole poacher, who seem to be indi- 
| genous to the Solway. He was, we found, as 
| well acquainted with the Cumberland as with 
| the Dumfriesshire coast ; and could point out 
| to our great astonishment every cove or head- 
|land in the bay, where a lugger might be run 
|in with safety, and a cargo bumped ashore. 
|*I have been on the top of that mountain, 
'sir,” he said, pointing to Skiddaw, on the oppo- 





what of that? are they not merely branches of site coast, over which a curious atmospheric 


f family? Quod erat demonstrandum. We need replied ; “ in search of the picturesque ?” “ No.” 
‘say no more. The well-known Act of Geo. IIL, |“ Shooting partridges ?” 


“No.” “Studying 
the rocks?” “No.” “What, then?” “ Well, 
sir,” he replied, with a most knowing squint, 
“ I was showing a red light!’ It is possible the 


administration of the squirearchy and the jus- ‘old salt might be tampering with our credulity ; 


tices of the peace, with their villages and can- 
tonments; but even yet the pedestrian who is | 


| Border country, will meet perchance with an go 
aged sybil who can trace the pedigree and the jg undoubtedly within the range of possibility ; 
| locality of her tribe for 200 years. 


To the gipsies succeeded, in the natural order | 
of things, a community of smugglers, who have | 
only of late years become extinct. It is very 
remarkable how little information we possess 
respecting the Solway smugglers; indeed, what 
we do know seems to be altogether derived from 
| the pages of fiction: their adventures are chiefly 
|enshrined in the themes of forgotten ballads. 
There can be no question, however, but up to a | 
very recent period—probably to the very date of | 
the equalization of the spirit duties between 
England and Scotland—that this desperate pro- 
fession did, in fact, engross the attention of a 
very large section of the population. Their plan 
of operation was simple enough and well under- 
stood. The Isle of Man was the great depdt for 
the kegs of brandy, kilderkins of hollands, ran- 
lets of old Jamaica, bales of Virginia tobacco, 
parcels of Valenciennes lace, and other wet and 
dry commodities, which the British Legislature 
in its wisdom, thought fit to lay under the em- 
bargo of heavy duties. The whole secret, there- 
fore, of the Solway smuggling was to transport 
these goods from the island by means of a swift 
sailing-lugger,—that is to say, a small vessel 
carrying three masts, with a running bowsprit 
and lug sails,—to any of the numerous ports, or 
rather landing-places on either side of the shore. 
A party of people were always ready to receive 
the vessel on a preconcerted signul, which in- 
variably returned by thesame tide. Sometimes, 
in cases of extreme danger, the cargo was hid in 
pits dug in the sandy beach; but, generally 
the spreading shadows of the night favoured the 
debarkation, and the bales and casks were 
speedily landed, slung on the backs of horses 
and “run” over the adjacent country. Sucha 
traffic — illegal, immoral, and in the highest 
degree dangerous—was, nevertheless, lucrative ; 
and many loyal and unsuspected traders had, it 
was quietly understood, a share in its profits. 
Traces of its wide-spread influence may still be 





for unless on a very clear frosty night it would 
require an immense stretch of imagination to 


great a distance. But, on the other hand, it 


the story is, at any rate, a good one, and so we 
have written it down. We will only add respect- 
| ing the smugglers, that the ancient spirit is still 
kept up, it is reported—but we must own, as far 
| 88 we are concerned, without a jot or tittle of 
| evidence—by the practice of illicit distillation. On 
this subject, and with the recent New York re- 

velations before us, we can only observe that the 
present high duties on Scotch whisky—notwith- 
standing all the vigilance of the inland revenue 
officers—is sufficient to tempt certain classes of 
the people into secret crime. This is an abstract 
question, which has very nice limits, and is of 
course beyond our province to discuss; but it 
does seem odd, we must confess, that this com- 
modity alone, of all our national products, 
should be taxed at the rate of 500 per cent.! 
If, as it is sometimes supposed, the high duties 
promoted temperance, then we might safely 
affirm that the legislative wisdom of Mr. Glad- 
stone had reconciled one of the greatest para- 
doxes in taxation, to wit : by the levying of high 
duties he had also improved the public morality. 
Bat, unfortunately, it turns out that the Scotch 
ple consume as much of the dear whisky 

as they did when it wascheap. There is plenty 
of evidence with regard to the poachers, but we 
need only refer our readers on this point to the 
district returns of crime. The Solway poachers,— 
of whom there are two sorts,—land rats and 
water-rats,—seem tosuffer great temptation under 
the laws which preserve the grouse till August, 
and from the Acts which constitute an annual 
close time for the salmon, that is, from August 
till February. The close time, indeed, seems to 
exercise a most pernicious influence on the cha- 
racter of the Solway fishermen, who are every 
year pulled up and fined or imprisoned for divers 
intricate and very often ill-defined breaches of 
the Salmon Fisheries Acts. The fishermen 
complain bitterly,—and, as it seems to us, not 
without reason,—of the great injustice done them 
by these recent Acts of Parliament ; and, in 
nothing more than this, that they are uniformly 
tried before the local justices, who are chiefly 








| © History of the Gipsies. London: S. Low, 1866. 
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upper proprietors in the neighbouring rivers, 
and, consequently, their mortal enemies. 

The Solway fishermen, we ought to explain, 
are divisible into three classes at least. In the 
first place, there are the regular lessees of the 
salmon fisheries,—men of considerable capital,— 
who fish the Solway by means of the stake-nets, 
that give so much offence to riparian owners. 
These are the sort of persons to whom Billings- 
gate is chiefly indebted for its regular supply of 
the finest fish. Im the second place, there is a 


class of smal! farmers, who are known in the | 


the profusion of rough and guttural expletives 
which adorn that horrid drawling, snivelling 
patois which is distinguished by Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte into Low Country Scotch,—that pecu- 
liar broad, open pronunciation of the “a” “o 

and “1” which is peculiar tothe vernacular lan- 


philologists, to be clearly assigned to a Danish 
origin, and which constitutes, indeed, nearly all 
| the vocal traces that we have left in these islands 
of a Scandinavian supremacy. 

These analogies of course indicate plainly an 





district as “‘ Pendiclers,” from the circumstance, | early and continuous intermixture of the different 


we presume, of their farms consisting generally 
of smal] pendicles of land abutting on the shore. 
These men have usually the right of Solway 
fishing eradverso of their lands, as a condition 





| 





races. The population which has lined the 
shores of the Solway seem to have migrated 
indiseriminately from time immemorial, from the 
south to the north, and from the north to the 


of their lease ; and between the two farms,—the | sonth. It is asingular fact, but it is neverthe- 


apt ny : 
sea and the land,—it is said that they manage to | 


pay atolerable rent. One curious fact concerning | 
these “ Pendiclers” is worth statimg. It is said 
they can only afford to keep one horse; conse- | 
quently, when about to plough, each has to 
berrow another herse of his neighbour. 

There is a sect of foreign invaders, we should 
mention, who have within the last few years 
sprung into existence in the “ trawlers,” who | 
come from Mereeambe Bay im Lancashire, and 
who are supposed to confine their operations to 
the captore of shrimps and cockles. Such inter- 
lopers do not come within our category ; but we 
may mention that these travelling gentlemen, | 
under the colourable pretext of dredging for 
thore moiluses we have just named, have of late 
years contrived to do a good deal of illegal fish- 
ing for salmon. 

The third and last real division of the Solway 
fishermen is that mumerous class who fish for 
everything that comes to the net,—for the most 
part according to lew, but not unfrequently ac- 
cording to conscience —a quality of the Solway 
mind which, we need searcely add, possesses 
great flexibility and powers of digestion. There 
is an old saw current on the Solway to this 
effect,—that the conscience of a fisherman is 
like the stomach of a fish; and we may add 
another which belongs to the Channel Islands, 
which iz, however, better expressed in the Guern- 
sey patois,—they are like the fish they catch: 
they walk backwards! To this law, if it be one, | 
the fisher folk of the Solway form no exception; 
for, like most fishermen, they strive to keep as | 
much behind the age as the agricultural and | 
manufacturing population do to keep abreast of | 
it! The ingenious author of the “Origin of | 
Species” onght, we think, to give a glance at | 
the unprogressive cheracter of these people | 
before comnritting himself to a theory of trans- | 
mutation. Nodonbt much mey be said for their | 
want of education, and so forth; but we ought 
to consider, at the same time, that no possible 
form of scholastic training could teach them 
better than their own instincte and experience 
to catch fish! The bad effect of an irregular 
calling also tells on them,—the interruption by 
storms and floods, Acts of Parliament, and, what 
is worse than all, the scarcity of fish. Besides, 
it shon!d always be remembered that they suffer 
more then other handicraftsmen by expostre to | 
the weather and all its attendant evils ; and, | 
finally, they run a risk more or less constant of | 
eventually finding a watery grave. 

It is carious to trace the influence which | 

centuries of English companionship has exer- 
cised here; for unquestionably there is a strong 
tincture of the same civilization on opposite 
banks. The very names of places, a sure symp- 
tom of kindred races, are often identical. There 
is a hill, for example, called Saddleback in the 
neighbourhood of Derwentwater: there is a 
hamlet of the same name in Moffatdale. There 
is a Wigton in Cumberland and one in Gal- 
loway. ‘lhere are two villages called Bride 
Kirk in the opposite counties, and there are like- 
wise a couple of Daltens. Torthorwald, in 
Annancate, is pore Sexon; Murray Thwaite is 
an importation from the Lakes; and Lanrig, 
Mealriz, Longtown, West Newton, and such like 
names in Cumberland, have numerous correla- 
tives in the south of Scotiend. It is also very 
remarkab'e that both Englisch and Scottish dis- 
tricts have their share of Irish immigrants with 
all their Milesian infleences; and it is curious 
in both cases that these colonies are chiefly con- 
fined to the western coasts. 

Similar snalogies might be drawn from the 
dialects of the common people. The term 
“*statesmon” for landed proprietor is often used 
on both sides of the Solway. “Cathee came” is 
a proverb indigenous to both districts; and we 








less true, and all good observers come to the 
same conclusion, that there are more Cumber- 
land people in Dumfriesshire and Galloway than 
there are Damfriesshire and Galloway people in 


guage of Cumberland ; which is, we are told by | strong 


we see any day in the neighbourhood of Carlisle 
or Durham. There we may see a modern farm. 
town, as they are called; in other words, a 
decently-constracted steading, with proper and 
convenient offices, showing some traces of de. 
sign and fitness of purpose. Of course, the 
similarity of the building materials add 
to the effect. In street architeeture, the prin. 

houses of a town such as Annan or Locker- 
bie are built of the beautifal red sandstone of 
the district,—a continuation, the geologists say, 
of the Permian system of Cumberland,—which 
admits of every variety of treatment ; but there 
is also abundance of brick,—sometimes parti- 
coloured,—plenty of compo, plastered fronts, 
and painted imitations of freestone ; together 
with Welsh elates,—dark blue and dark green,— 
often taetefally intereoursed on the roofs; and 
finally, a profasien of different patterns of terra- 
cotta ornaments, ornamental red tiles, and stone- 
ware chimneys. 





One sometimes wonders where all the curious 


Cumberland. Does not this fact rather tell | old-fashioned designs in those ornamental articles 


against the universality of Dr. Johnson’s maxim, | are disposed of. The mystery is solved at once 


—that a Scotsman’s best prospect was the high | by the study of the sky-lines ofa Border town. 
road to England? Bnt in whatever light we| One very carious point of resemblance we 
may view it, there can be no doubt of the inter-| observed in the chimney-pots, which are often 


mixture and the eonsequent identity of the | composed of four mitred slates connected with’ 


popular manners and castoms. The food is the copper wire; pots which prevail all over the 
same,—not so much oatmeal and milk, ss bread, Cumberland lake district, where slates are 
bacon, and beer. The dress is the same, only abundant, and are here imported into Annandale 
that is not so much to be wondered at in the | where no seach materials exist! Speaking of 
era of Moses & Son. But the fashion of wearing chimneys, we may notice the very picturesque 
clogs, for instance, in place of shoes or boots, feature which is incidentally obtained by con- 
which is universal among the peasantry of the | structing the stalks of a chimney separately and 
north of England, is also common to the south | diagonally on the plan—an arrangement we 
of Scotland, and these are worn by all ages and | observed in this quarter for the first time in 


both sexes. This, we partly suspect, is a neces- 
sity of the rough pavements of the district ; for 
such towns a8 are situated at the mouths of the 
rivers are usually paved with the small round, 
hard, and water-worn boulders derived from the 
bed of the neighbouring stream. To walk over 
& pavement so constructed is not unlike the 
ancient penance inflicted by the Church of Rome, 


Scotland. 

One or two important lessons may be gained 
by studying the respective qualities of the 
opposite counties with regard to the question of 
site. We need not enter on the nature of the 
climate ; but in the selection of a site for villas, 
for example, two or three considerations occur. 
If we examine the slopes of the Solway basin on 


on certain holy pilgrims, of walking to the the Cumberland coast, we shall find that it wears 
shrine of Lorretto with pebbles in their shoes! | a darker hue as it ascends from the shore to the 

Again, a market day in Cumberland and one heights of the Skiddaw. Slanting downwards 
in Dumfriesshire are so entirely similar in their from the sun it bas a much darker shade than 
manifestations, that it would puzzle the keenest the opposite slopes of Scotland, which face the 
observer to detect the difference. There is the sun, and are consequently in possession of the 
same curious exhibition of caravans, steam horses, | southern exposure. The difference, therefore, 
raree shows, wax works, giants, equestrians, of the climate of the north of England and the 
clowns, and wild animals at the half-yearly south of Scotland is in favour of the latter. 
fairs ; the hiring markets are also characterized | But, on the other hand, the northern coast is 
by the same stupid, antiquated, and pernicious more exposed to the ravages of the south-west 
fashion of the ploughmen and farm-girls exhibit-| wind, which during certain seasons blows un- 
ing themselves like lower animals, and showing commonly fierce and strong, from which the 
their points to the farmers like the slaves inthe southern coast is protected by the Cuamber- 
market of Constantinople! Other circumstances | iand mountains. It ought to be remembered, 
there are which flow from these hiring fairs in| therefore, in planning a house north of the 
which the two countries have, unfortunately, a| Solway, that the ordinary law of southern expo- 
common experience; but on this sickening sub-' sure ought to be modified; and that it might 


ject we will not dwell. 


and which has risen since that time from com- 
parative insignificance into something like re- 
spectability, came off the other day on the usual 
course on the sands of the Solway. There was 


and the course was crowded by less interested 
spectators, The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Queensberry graced the meeting with their pre- 
sence, and took great interest in the proceedings 
of the day, the marquis riding the winner in the 
Hurdle Race, and his own horse in a match with 
Mr. Lindsay. 

Undoubtedly, however, the greatest elements 
of similarity are perceptible in the striking resem- 
blance of the architecture. We do not speak so 
much of the churches and other public build- 
ings,—although even here, to give an illustra- 
tion, the town-house of Keswick and that of 
Annan possess a distinct and well-marked con- 
sanguinity; horrible gaol-looking buildings both 
of them !—as we do of the villas, farm-stead- 
ings, and cottages. It was, we confess, new to 
our eyes; but with much pleasure did we trace 
in the south of Scotland a few of those features 
which are inseparably associated with our old 
English village architecture. Here is a villa 
| perched on the side of a sloping hill, with neat 
triangular roof, dormers, oriel windows, barge- 





may easily detect by a little attention,—amidst | boarde, finials, and tasteful dressings, such as 





|turn out a happy accident if the proprietor got 

A much more gratifying point de resemblance | 
may be found in the gymnastic games which are | 
common to both sides of the border; and it is | 
curious that Dumfriesshire, in the matter of fox | 
hunting and horse racing, is almost entitled to | 
the character of an English Midland county. | 
For example, the Annan race meeting which, | 
after a lapse of ten years, was revived in 1865, | 
| burgh and Glasgow tenements and common 


a hill or a forest between his prospect and 
the “ Atlantic sou’-wester.” 

With respect to the general plan of houses, 
the English form is everywhere visible. There 
are no jlats en the Solway. Even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dumfries, although there are 
numerous specimens of the antiquated and 
barbarous pent-roofs, there are few of the Edin- 


stairs. As to construction, we may state that 


|the mason-work is generally very good. Some 
| houses, near Annan, we examined, that were 
a very large attendance of sporting gentlemen, | 


being built by Mr. Hugh Ker, were quite of a 
superior execution. The joiner-work is not 80 
deserving of praise; but this is not to be 
wondered at in a country district. A curious 
fashion seems te have prevailed in the slater- 
work, of commencing at the eaves with slates 
probably 2} ft. by 2 ft., gradually diminished in 
the upper courses, and finishing at the ridge 
with slates 9 in. by 6 in. The plumber-work is 
not very far advanced. But the compo is carried 
to apitch of imitation that almost deserves the 
name of high art; and we are of opiuion shat 
the craft of plasterer exists here in a very high 
state of perfection, or, at least, of development. 
For example, we shall see in any smaii country 
town, houses of precisely similar plan and eleva- 
tion, much diversified in their externa! coating: 
one is plastered and painted imitation free-stene 
—a darker and lighter shade of raw sienna alter- 
nating all too regularly on the wall-courses ; 
another is done to represent a siate-coloured 
whin-stone,—very small blocks, very well cubed, 
and exquisitely pointed; while a third gives & 
glaring neutral tint of rea) sawd-stone irregular 
rubble, with eontrasts of culour in cornice, 
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lintels, quoins, and string-courses, which, on 
the principle that good wine needs no bush, 
seems much less carefully constructed than its 
artificial neighbours. To conclude this subject, 
we may suppose the painters not to be so plen- 
tifal, or that paint on the northern shore was 
very scarce. Some doors and windows we 
observed in Annan appeared as if they had not 
been painted these twenty years. 

The cottages on the Solway are, upon the 
whole, favourable enough specimens, very supe- 
rior indeed to what we have seen in other 
of Scotland. The worst are those rude, ill-built, 
and diminutive hovels, with barely any light, 
and scarcely any room to stand upright in, which 
we may see clustered around any fishing station. 
The best are those on improved estates, such as 
that of Lord Mansfield. The late General 
Dirom gave a prodigious impulse to the im- 
provement of cottages, in the ing out and 
building of the village of Brydekirk, so far back 
as the beginning of the centary; and althongh 
these little houses are now antiquated and too 
small, still they are capable of being clean and 
well aired. Even before his day there seems 
to have been a spirit of improvement abroad. 
We observed on the road to Ecclefechan, a group 
of cottages bearing the date of 1766, sub- 
stantially built of sandstone, and slated, with 
sashed windows, ceilings 8 ft. in height, and 
decent-sized rooms of the ordinary “ but-and- 
ben” plan. This was, we confess, a surprise to 
us. It was not so good to see one of them that 
had been built in 1866—a century afterwards— 
of the very same plan, mould, type, variety, and 
form! The very dimensions of the small win- 
dows had been slavishly copied. Surely there 
was an utter absence of the spirit of progress 
here. One gratifying fact we may record; the 
cottagers generally seem to cultivate a taste for 
flowers, which may be due, perhaps, to the cir- 
cumstance that Annandale is celebrated for its 
gardens and for its horticultural trade. But 
there are other manifestations which lead us to 
believe that the love of art is innate in the 
poorest classes of people. The pavement we 
have mentioned is generally composed of smooth 
water-worn boulders,—or chuckie stones, as 


THE YORKSHIRE MEMORIAL OF THE 
LATE LORD CARLISLE. 


We may add ~to our previous memorandum 
that the site selected for this monument is 
Bulmer Hill, not far from Spittle Beck. It is 
so placed that when the proposed alterations are 
completely effected, it will stand in the centre of 
a magnificent avenue of trees, extending from 
the top of Slingsby Hill down to Barton Hill 
Railway Station, and having in a line with it the 
arch of the Crow’s Nest Inn, Castle Howard, and 
the Marlborough obelisk. The colamn will 
spring from a square platform, about 13 ft. high, 
having pyramidal supports, and approached on 
the Castle Howard side by a flight of steps. The 
height of the platform and column will be about 
120 ft., and the hill on which it stands may be 
taken as from 350 ft. to 400 ft. above the level 
of the sea. An ornamented capital will crown 
the column, and the column itself, in addition to 
a pendant scroll of flowers on either side, will be 
fluted to a depth of 6 ft. or 7 ft. on the upper 
part of the shaft. Surmounting the column will 
be an iron tripod supporting a mass of flame. 


scene ; the feeling is nearly as grateful and re- 
freshing as that which we experience on emerg- 
ing from a long, dark, suffocating railway tun- 
nel to a fertile champagne country, rich with 
verdure, and sparkling with silver streams. Take 
it all im all, there is no country under the sun so 
varied, and upon a certain scale so magnificent 
in its natural beauty as Scotland. The highland 
hills of course cannot be compared to the snow- 
clad Alps. Loch Lomond must veil its beauty 
when compared with the Lake of Geneva. Even 
the Hebrides mnst sink into insignificance beside 
the islets of the Grecian Archipelago. But for 
all that, Scotland is a country eminently calcu- 
lated to arouse the flame of patriotism, and in- 
spire the soul of poetry and song. Hence it is 
that the very soil, so to speak, is impregnated 
with poetry, and the very woods are vocal with 
music. In fact, we must confess, speaking for 
ourselves, that after a good deal of patient ob- 
servation and study of the multifarious subjects, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, which may be 
comprehended under the head of Scotland, we 
are very far indeed from getting to the root of 
the matter. 





The monument will be constructed of Bolton 
Cragg moor stone. Mr. John Chick (agent to 
Sir EK. A. E. Lechmere, Bart.), of Whitwell, has 
undertaken to superintend the works. The con- 
tractors are Mesars. G. Bailey & Son, of York. 








MURRAY’S SCOTLAND.* 


Wuen Mr. John Marray chooses to present 
the worid with a Handbook, it should be received 
in the light that we accept a Russian bond from 
Rothschild. The subject may be open to doubt 
in a variety of ways; but the doubt can in no 
way apply to the banker. Mr. Murray is the 
colossus of guide-book publishers; and it is 
hardly necessary to observe that in such a busi- 
ness experience is worth its weight in gold. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that the 





method which has been so successfully employed 
in conducting thousands of bewildered travellers 


For these reasons, among others, we looked, 
}as we have said, with some anxiety to the ap- 
| pearance of Murray’s “Scotland.” Bat we are 
| glad to find that the compiler has risen to the 
| occasion ; and on the whole, this handbook will 
jamply sustain the high reputation of its pub- 
| lisher’s red-covered series. Of course, it would 
|be unreasonable to expect that among the 
|; numerous subjects of which it treats no mistakes 
j}had occurred. Unless a man possessed the 
| encyclopedial genius of Hermes Trismegistus he 
could hardly combine the elements of history, 
poetry, philosophy, archeology, topography, and 
geology without falling into some blunders, 
Accordingly there are both sins of omission and 
of commission in this respect. The Solway Firth, 
for instance, is not mentioned at ali, although 
the traveller passes close to its northern shore. 
Holyrood Palace was not built on the grounds 
of Drumseuch, from which it is distant nearly 
two miles. There is no mention of “ artistic 
granite” in Aberdeen, one of the stap!e manufac- 
tures of that flourishing seaport. Kinrara be- 


they are termed in Scotland,—and we need not | over the Alps or up the Rhine would be at longed to the Duchess of Gordon. Some errors 
say that a river which takes its rise in a granitic | least as serviceable in the Scottish Highlands or are obviously typographical, as, for example, 
rock, and drains a district of red sandstone, | the Hebrides; and accordingly Mr. Murray’s where we are told to pronounce monzie as monce. 
superimposed upon clay slate, and lined over its | title to be heard—to pursue, as our Scotch legal John Milne & Son, in Edinburgh, are brass- 
banks with glacial débris and conglomerates,— | friends would say—on the subject of Scotland is | founders, and not type founders, &c. kc. These 


thatsuch ariver will produceavery greatdiversity | beyond all question. 


How he may have con- | and such like errors we must view with leniency 


of boulders, in form, composition, and colour. | ducted his case is a different affair, and, in fact, | in the first edition of a book which possesses 
In fact, a proper selection can at any time supply | we must confess that we looked for this hand- | many solid qualities to recommend it, and we 
all the positive colours, most of the intermediate | book of Scotland with some anxiety, and we Will not dweli upon them. It is a more pleasing 
combinations, and many of the most brilliant | will explain why. 


shades. With these materials, then, the inha- 
bitants of Annandale construct their pavements, 
after the manner of mosaic work or parquetrie ; 


in fact, they make a rude sort of tesselated pave- | 


ment, mostly of regular geometrical designs, such 
asarhomboid enclosed inaparallelogram. But this 


| Scotland, although it has now been for more 


'than a century and a half an integral portion of 
the British empire, is, nevertheless, in many 
respects, less known and understood by the mass 
| of Englishmen than any country on the Continent 
‘taken at random. Its whole system of juris- 


is not all, There is a fashion among the peasantry, | prudence differs from ours; and to that curions 
and also the servant-girls, with regard to door-| extent that at this moment England in the eye 
steps which would greatly delight Mr. Henry Cole, | of Scottish law is a foreign country! Let us 
or any art-master of Kensington who dreams ask any average man on this side of the Tweed 
about popular intuitions in our schools of art. | what he knows about the Scotch marriage laws, 
The steps are usually constructed of red sand- | for example, or the tenure of land, or that com- 


stone; but, at all events, in cleaning the steps a 
piees of very deep red sandstone—keel, in fact— 
is commonly employed. This constitutes the 
groundwork of the picture, over which a series 
of graceful curves, after the manner of engine- 
turning, are produced with a piece of white 
pipe-clay! The effect is then heightened by 
touching off with white the corners of the steps, 
which, from long rubbing, become regularly 
chamfered, and seem as if they had been so 
constracted as to afford a ground for the belt 
of colour. 

Hitherto we have pointed out, as far as we 
cam, the similarity which exists, under certain 
circumstances, between the two populations on 
the opposite shores of the Solway; and we should 
now, like good artists, proceed to describe the 
diferenee—to reverse the picture, so to speak : 
put in some shadows, and throw some light on 
the background, but our space is exhausted. 








Tux Parts Exursition Burtpinc. — The Nord 
says the Exhibition building will not be pulled 
down as soon as the Exhibition is over, but will 
be used for an international bazaar, in which the 
prodactions of all parts of the world will be 
offered for sale. A canal is to be made between 
the Seine and the Champ de Mars, so as to place 
the building in direct communication with the 
river. 


plicated legal process which is called a multiple- 
poinding, or an action of declarator and putting 
|to silence, or a warrant in meditatione fuge ? 
You might as easily get authentic information 
about the political state of Patagonia or the 
climate of Kamschatka! Again, the Scottish 
theology is so very peculiar—partaking, to a 
much greater extent than most people would 
suppose, of the ancient Jewish economy, or, 
rather, of the dogmas and doctrines of the 
Pharisees. With all this pretension to superior 
sanctity, the statistical returns of the Registrar- 
General show an amount of absolute immorality 
which is not surpassed by any country of Europe. 
uss 
wae Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain— 


can wipe out this sad blot on the national 
escutcheon. We will say nothing about the 
consumption of whisky, nor of certain other 
little profanities, of which the Jedburgh people 
found themselves guilty the other day. We 
have said enough to show what, however, re- 
quires no demonstration, that our northern 
countrymen are a peculiar people. If we pass 
from 2 consideration of the society in Scotland 
to that of the physical character of the country, 
the change is like some beautiful transformation 





* Handbook for Travellers in Scotland, with Travelling 
Maps and Pians, 8vo., pp. 388. 1867. 





| task to indicate its merits. 

| In the first place, there is nothing of the 
|turgid, verbose, and vapid descriptions of 
| scenery—untrathful for the most part—which 
| distinguishes the most of Highland guide- 
|books. This fault originated, we believe, 
with Dr. Macculloch and his disciples, whose 
|} aecounts, notwithstanding a copious interfusion 
| of scientific jargon, are habitually exaggerated. 
Even Mr. Geikie, the most recent exponent of 
this school, rather allows his language to govern 
his ideas when he talks, for example, of the 
“Jong, lonely moor of Rannoch.” Of course a 
moor is not a meadow; but there are many 
lonelier moors in Scotland than Rannoch, as we 
know to our bitter experience; and what is 
worse, plenty that are far more barren of birds. 
The editor, in making use of such materials, 
very judiciously prunes away much of their sur- 
plus eloquence; and in place of that we get 
some account, in a rational way, of the indus- 
trial resources of the country. We select for 
quotation the following interesting paragraph 
upon “ Coal and Iron :’— 

«These products are, perhaps, the most important and 
characteristic of Scotch industry, employing indirectly at 
least seven-tenths of the population of the Lowlands. 
For legislative purposes the collieries of Scotiand are 
placed in two divisions, West and East. The former in- 
cludes W. Lanark, Ayr, W. Stirling, Dumbarton, Ren- 
frew, Argyle, and Dumfries, and embraces 223 collieries, 
which produced in 1865, 6,250,000 tons. In the eastern 
district are E. Lanark, Fife, Clackmannan, poe 
Kinross, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, E. Stirling, Peebles, 

Perth, including 274 collieries yielding 6,400,000 tons. Of 
cannel coal $22,000 tons were raised in 1865; and the 
annual consumption of the Boghead coal, which is so 
extensively used for distillation into paraffine, &c., is 
equal to nearly 100,000 tons per annum. It may be of 
interest, as the oil trade from coal distillation has become 
so very important, to mention that the Boghead coal pro- 
duces 128 gallons of oil per ton, while the other coals vary 
from 72 to 90. As regards the iron trade, there were m 
1865, 141 furnaces in blast (producing 1,163,000 tons of p 
iron), Which consumed upwards of 14 million of tons of 
iron ore, all raised in the district. Next to Staffordshire, 
the Scotch iron market is the most important of any. The 
principal iron shipping ports are Glasgow and Ardrossan, 
on the Clyde, and Bo'ness and Grangemouth on the 


Forth” (p. 30). 
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In the second place, the arrangement of 
routes, the wayside divergences, and the variety 
of schemes introduced for tours of one, 
two, or three months, in order to suit the differ- 
ent periods of time at the disposal of tourists, 
are, we find, all that can be expected or accom- 


plished. The clear and precise series of charts 
from Stanford’s geographical establishment, in 
themselves a most valuable feature, are 80 
introduced as to give the utmost value to the 
letterpress. The architectural notices are much 
superior to those in other Scottish guide-books. 
We quote the description given of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Monument, in Edinburgh :— 


The Scott Monument is the most beautiful work of art 
in Edinburgh, but it is not well placed. It was completed 
in 1844, from the designs of George Kemp, an architect, 
who was previously unknown to fame, and did not live to 
see his plans completed. He was an intense admirer of 
Melrose Abbey, and has endeavoured in this monument to 
combine all the characteristics and proportions of that 
building. Four grand Early English arches support the 
whole superstructure, which serves as a canopy to the 
statue. To these main arches four others are attached at 
the corners, affording to the former a strong lateral 
support, and sustained themselves by strong exterior 
buttressed piers, surmounted by pinnacles. From these 
spring four flying buttresses, which serve to support the 
arches of the second story. Three galleries of the same 
style rise above this, so that the monument may be said to 
consist of a pile of arches in the Early English style, 
gradually decreasing in size till the whole terminates in & 
single pinnacle, An interior staircase (admission 2d.) con- 
ducts to the top, which is 200 ft. from the ground, Above 
the principal arches, and in various parts of the struc- 


also intended to screen off, but to leave peculiar 
openings, by which means a watch may be kept 
up without the cognisance of the Post-office 
employés. The furniture fittings, which are of 
New South Wales cedar, cost something like 
6,0001. The rooms are lofty and well ventilated. 
Around the arcades which extend along the 
sides, or fronts of the building, tessellated pave- 
ment is being laid down of an expensive descrip- 
tion. The contractor for the building is Mr. 
Samuel Amess; and, when ready for occupation, 
it will have cost close upon 140,0001. 
The works at Stony Creek, for the supply of 
water to Geelong, are progressing satisfactorily. 
There are at present nearly three hundred men 
in the employ of Mr. J. Chappell. The embank- 
ment has been built up to the height of 61 ft., 
and the stonework of the front of the tunnel is 
nearly completed, two-thirds of the fencing 
round the reservoir has been erected, and 
labourers are sinking shafts at the site of the 
proposed reservoir at Lovely Banks to ascertain 
the kind of strata. 
The Victorian Chemical Works, Footscray, for 
the manufacture of kerosene from Sydney shale, 
consist of a main building for the manufacturing 
processes, and another building some distance 
apart from the main one, for containing the oils, 
and for packing operations. The main building, 
in which the retorts, stills, and refinery are, is 





ture, are fifty-six niches, which are to be filled with statues 


constructed of iron, and measures 100 ft. long, 


representing the most prominent characters in Sir Walter's 20 ft. high, and 60 ft. broad. The other building 
novels : of these, nine have been completed and put up. | detached from the main one is also of iron, and 
Beneath the main arches is placed a statue of Sir Walter | 66 ft. } b . ° ae 

Scott and dog, by Steell, a first-rate work of art; but the | Measures t. long by 33 ft. in width. The 


situation is an unfortunate one, the loftiness of the arches | works are situated at Footscray, on the bank of 


making the figure seem insignificant. ' the Saltwater river. 

Upon the whole, then, what we have to say of | 
Murray’s “Scotland” is to recommend it warmly | 
to our readers, particularly to those who are. 
going north of the Tweed. If they do not find | 
it a “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” they will 
probably discover that it possesses as much of. 
that ternary compound as can be conveniently | 
stuffed into a knapsack or packed in a port- | 


daily average of 13°10, against a daily average 


From the Registrar-General’s report on the 
vital statistics of Melbourne ard suburbs during 
the month of April, we learn that the deaths 
during that period amounted to 393, being a 


of 14°16 in March. The deaths, however, exceeded 
those of any previous month of April since 1860, 
with the exception of 1865, when the number 


ports in 1865 was 2,000,000, and a similar 
amount of tonnage left those ports during the 
same period. Forty years ago the number of 
horses, cattle, and sheep in Australia was under 
400,000 ; the number is now nearly 35,000,000. 

A copy of the Official Record of the Interco. 
lonial Exhibition held at Melbourne 1866-67, has 
been sent to us by the Commissioners. It is a 
goodly volume of many pages, and besides a 
business-like Introduction by the secretary and 
general manager, Mr. J. G. Knight, and the 
Catalogue of Exhibits, Guide Reports and Awards, 
it contains eight valuable Exhibition Essays 
on the Progress of Victoria; its mining and 
general statistics; its physical geography, geo- 
logy, and mineralogy; its gems and precious 
stones ; its agricultural resources; its zoology 
and paleontology; and its climate; and on 
Australian vegetation. There is aleo an appendix 
containing much further information as to New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Tas. 
mania, New Zealand, and Western Australia. 








THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, LEEDS. 


Tue new Theatre Royal, Leeds, is in the 
Italian style of architecture. The entrance to 
the boxes, the floor of which is tesselated pave- 
ment, is by a broad stone staircase, with gilt 
balustrades, and it is lighted from the dome by a 
chandelier, and a number of figures in niches in 
the wall, holding globes. The boxes are entered 
from corridors, and will be furnished with chairs, 
instead of inconvenient benches, and besides the 
front circle of boxes at the sides, there are 
twelve private and other boxes, approached by 
separate entrances, that will hold about eight 
persons each, and the entire boxes will accom- 
modate 220 persons. The pit, reached by an 
entrance at the side, will hold about 1,100 per- 
sons. The gallery is approached by a stone 
staircase at the back of the theatre, down 


manteau. |was 399. The deaths of children under five 
| years of age numbered 221, of which 115, or 
| about 52 per cent., were of males, and 106, or 
FROM MELBOURNE ‘nearly 48 per cent., were of females. 
os | The first part of the population statistics of 
A HANDSOME stained-glass window was lately Victoria, for the year 1866, has been presented 
on view at the works of Messrs. Ferguson, Urie, | to the colonial Parliament in the form of a blue- 
& Lyon, Curzon-street, North Melbourne. It is book. The number of immigrants who arrived 
designed for the chancel of St. Peter’s Church, during the year was 32,178, divided into 21,142 
Wooloomooloo, near Sydney, and it is the gift of male adults, 7,639 adult females, and 3,397 
Mr. James Gordon. The window is composed of children. From the United Kingdom the arrivals 
three lancet lights, and is 16 ft. by 7 ft. in size. were 4,071 adult males, 3,133 females, and 1,310 
It has nine separate subjects, the centre being a| children ; total, 8,514. From foreign ports the 
large figure of our Saviour. The other subjects | arrivals were 1,439 adult males, 133 females, 
bear on the principal events in the life of St.|and 97 children. Of the arrivals from the 
Peter. No.1 is the calling of St. Peter; No. 2, United Kingdom, 3,610 were warrant holders, 
Peter witnessing the Transfiguration; No. 3, and 584 were Government immigrants. The 
Peter awakening Jesus from sleep during the , number of warrant-holders was nearly equal of 
Tempest; No. 4, the Last Supper. In No. 5, both sexes, but of the Government immigrants 
Christ’s agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, | there were 513 adult females to 42 males and 29 
Peter is shown sleeping, leaning on his sword ; children. From the neighbouring colonies there 
No. 6 represents Christ supporting Peter on the | arrived 15,632 adult males, 4,373 females, and 
water; No. 7, the Crucifixion; No. 8, Christ’s | 1,990 children. From New Zealand, there are | 
charge to Peter,—‘‘ Feed my sheep.” The style | 5,043 adult males to only 624 adult females. The 
is Early English. number of emigrants who took their departure 
The same artists designed a chancel window | from the colony was 27,629, leaving a balance in 
for St. John’s Church, Launceston. The centrai | favour of the colony of 4,549. The number of 
figure is the figure of our Saviour in the Trans- | Chinese who arrived was 974 against 1,043 de- 
figuration, and in the two side lights are the| partures. The total number of the population | 
accessories. Beneath is Jesus at the Last Supper | on the lst January, 1866, is given at 626,639, of ; 
with the bread and wine. In the three top lights | whom 357,515 were males, and 269,124 females. 
are the Dove and the Alpha and Omega. At the end of the year the number was 643,912, 
The new post-office is nearly completed. In| or 365,317 males and 278,595 females; the in- 
February, 1866, and June last, the Australian | crease being 17,273, or 7,802 males and 9,471 
News gave views of it, an exterior and interior | females. About three-sevenths of the entire popu- 
one. The central hall is 80 ft. long by 30 ft. | lation are given as on the gold-fields, the number 
wide, and 47 ft. high. It is lighted during the| being 257,264. The aboriginal population is 
day by the windows in the roof and sides of the| estimated at 1,908 men, women, and children. 
building, and at night by four large sun-lights.|There are sixty-two municipal bodies in the 
The Elizabeth-street frontage is at present 194 ft. | colony, including the City of Melbourne and the 
long, the intention being to extend it to 316 ft. | town of Geelong, containing an estimated amount 
An arcade runs along the front of the building,|of rateable property valued at 20,241,0731., 
affording access to the receiving and delivery| having an annual value of 2,314,5941. The 
Windows, registration, sale of stamps, inquiry | revenue they receive amounts to 341,4291., the 
windows, and private letter-boxes. The opposite | expenditure being 315,4751. The estimated popu- 
side is appropriated to the letter-carriers and | lation of the municipalities amounted to 315,939 
receiving-rooms for inward mails, which enter|and the dwellings they contained numbered 
the building by the mail-yard, on the eastern | 68,968, their area 241,930 acres. 
side from Bourke-street. On the first floor access| In 1865, the imports into the Australian colo- 
is obtained by corridors to the offices of the cor-| nies reached 35,000,0001., and the exports 
responding branch on the right or east side, and | 30,000,0001. Within the last sixteen years 
to the accountants’ branch on the west side. A|New South Wales and Victoria have yielded 
view is obtained from the corridor of the opera- | 150,000,0001. worth of gold, and New South 
tious on the ground floor, but it is intended to| Wales has produced 5,000,000 tons of coal. 
carry a screen round of sufficient height to in-|South Australia has also, within the last ten 
tercept the view. The necessary supervision | years, exported 5,000,0001. worth of copper. The 





Waterloo-street, through a covered passage form- 
iug part of the building. It will seas 1,150 
persons. The entire accommodation of the 
theatre is 2,516 seats. 

The stage was laid down by Mr. Richard 
Huby, and was built away from the theatre in 
pieces. The width of the proscenium is 25 ft., 
and the height 28 ft., and the depth from the 
front to the back of the stage is 55 ft. 

The architects are Messrs. Moore & Son, of 
Sunderland. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, of Leeds, 
are the builders. 

The entire cost of the building is roughly 
estimated at from 15,0001. to 20,0001. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Johnstone (Renfrewshire).—Subscriptions for 
@ new public hall having been got, a committee 
was some time ago appointed to get designs for 
the buildings. Several architects were asked to 
submit plans, and the designs of Mr. Lamb, of 
Paisley, were selected as the most suitable of 
those sent in. A site was obtained at the corner 
of Ludovic-square and Church-street. The 
building will thus have a double frontage of 
50 ft. to the square, and of 90 ft. to the street. 
The principal entrance is from Ludovic-square, 
on the south, by a hall and staircase to the 
public-hall floor. The ground-story has a games 
or amusement room, about 62 ft. by 23} ft., with 
a 17 ft. ceiling. It is lighted from the side walls. 
The reading-room or newspaper-room is 45} ft. 
long and 16 ft. wide. The library is 16 ft. 
square; and the directors’ room is 16 ft. by 
114 ft. There is an entrance from Church- 
street, from which all the rooms on the ground 
floor can readily be reached by acorridor. There 
is also by this entrance a special staircase to the 
public hall, and for concerts or similar enter- 
tainments it may be used for the first-class 
seats. The two staircases and wide entrance- 
doors give ready means of exit. On the ground- 
floor are lavatories, bath-room, and other accom- 
modation. On the upper floor is the public 
hall, 62 ft. long, 46 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high. 
The hall is entered from both ends of the build- 
ing, and has a large platform at the north end, 
with a suite of retiring-rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen. Attention has been paid to ventila- 
tion, The architect has selected modern Italian 
as the style. The door-piece, with an orna- 
mental balcony over it, is the central feature, and 
enriched Venetian windows balance the door- 








will be obtained at the north end, which it is tonnage of vessels which arrived at Australasian 


piece and light up the upper story. The build- 
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ing has been contracted for, the contractors being 
—for the masonry department, Messrs. D. Jaffray 
& Son, Johnstone; for the carpenter and joiner 
work, Mr. Robert Whyte, Glasgow ; for the slater 
work, Mr. John Robertson, Johnstene; for the 
plumber work, Mr. John Stewart, Johnstone ; for 
the plaster work, Mr. James Hutchinson, Pai 

kirkwall (Orkney).—TPhe new iron pier at the 
harbour, extending 500 ft. in total length from 
the head of the Hast Quay, is now nearly com- 
pleted. Messrs. Laidlaw & Son, of Glasgow, 
were the contractors. They were to complete 
it by the 18th of October, 1866, for a lump sum 
of 10,4901. The progress of the work was slow 
at first, owing to delays causeil by the rocky 
bottom near the head of the quay deflecting the 
screw piles, and also by an unfortunate accident 
which befell the crane, and which terminated 
fatally im the case of one of the workmen be- 
longing to the town. The narrow of the 
pier, extending 382 ft. from the top of the Bast 
Quay, is provided with a tramway, which has a 
crossing in the central part, and a railed-off 
promenade for foot-passengers, floored with hard 
wood. Between the broad iren rails of the tram- 
way there is a pavement of asphalte, 4 ft. 4 in. 
in breadth. The tramway rests on twenty-eight 
cast-iron piles, connected by arches. The pier, 
which has an upper and under platform, is 38 ft. 
in breadth from rail to rail, and 168 ft. in length, 
making the total extent of the structure 500 ft. 
There are, at the head, sixty-four iron piles and 
seventy-three fender piles of strong teak wood. 
A specialty of the pier is that the timber bracing 
is separate from the iron framework, so that any 
injury done to the fender piles by the concussion 
of vessels driving alongside leaves the iron part 
of the structure unharmed. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Macelesfield.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Infirmary has been Jaid here by Earl Grosvenor, 
M.P. The intended mew institution takes its 
origin inn endowment of the saum of 30,0001., 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Joseph Tunnicliff. 
An eligible site has been chosen—a vacant plet 
of ground bounded by two new streete, Cumber- 
land-street and Westminster-road, and adjoining 
the public park. ‘The bnilding will be-erected on 
the pavilion plan, and be made to accommodate 
fifty patients. The architect is Mr. Stevens, of 
Manchester and Macclesfield ; and the contract 
has been let to Messrs. Nield & Sons, of Man- 
chester, for 12,6501., exclusive of the furnishing, 


| covered space, 93 ft. by 33 ft., to the market. On 
each side of the entrance is a shop, and above 


these, and extending the whole width of the 
‘market, an armoury for the volunteers has been 
provided, with an entrance at each end, anda 
place,at the back for cleaning arms. The new 


aisley. | part of the market is ventilated by louvres. Mr. 


Griffiths, the county surveyor, was the architect, 
and the contract was taken by Mr. Christopher 
Espley. 





MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Reapers will learn with satisfaction that the 
Corporation of Manchester have carried out the 
suggestion made in omr pages, and have printed 
a list of the designs received under mottoes or 
devices. It will be found in our advertising 
columns, #o that all competiters will know if 
their designs have been received. We are in a 
position to state also that the committee have 
called in professional aid to assist them in making 
their first selection of not fewer than six nor 





the competing architects. 

| We would suggest to the two or three eom- 
| petitors who have addressed letters to us on the 
subject ‘that they should at least wait until the 
/Committee have done something before saying 


| that they have done wrong. So far as we have | 


the means of judging, the Committee appear, 
yand we have said thie before, to have the 
|strengest desire to do justice and to bring about 
aambisiactery conclusion. 





SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL. 
Some few years ago the enormously increasing 


nearly trebled itself in twenty years), induced 
noes of “a ee — of the council to 
consider the best way of preserving open spaces 
| for breathing room, while the land cased to be 
}@btained at a reasonable rate at the outskirts of 
rthetewn. They already possessed the Newsham 
‘Hense Estate, situated on the extreme eastern 





boundaries, and by ‘the munificence of the late | 


| Mr. Richard Vaughan Yates, the Princes Park 
)wes invexistence at the south-eastern boundary. 
Yet the eonnecting link between the extreme 
)morthern boundary of the borough and the 
;southern was met-<eompleted. Mr. James New- 


more then twelve, thus offering farther evidence 
that a strong desire exists to do fall justice to 


garden, the council required a review ground 
capable of reviewing the local Volunteers, a 
large cricket-ground, and, lastly, a grand boule- 
vard of 75 ft. wide (having a gallop or Rotten 
Row running beside it), forming a connecting 
link with the Croxteth and Princes Park roads, 
which give the chief access to Liverpool from the 
esteemed quarter of Mossley-hill, Garston, and 
Aigburth. 

Twenty-nine competitors sent in designs, and 
after calling in and consulting Mr. Nesfield, the 
distinguished metropolitan gardener, the Council 
awarded, as we have before now stated, the first 
premium to the authors of this design—Mr. 
Edward André, of Paris, and Mr. Lewis Horn- 
blower, of Liverpool; the former gentleman 
having charge of the public parks and gardens of 
Paris, and the latter being a local architect, who 
had the advantage of experience in these matters 
under the direction of the late Sir J. Paxton. 

We give a bird’s eye view, which will explain 
the whole arrangement proposed. The boulevard 
is in the foregound, running from Croxteth-road 
on the left to the Garston-road on the right, a 
distance of one mile and a quarter. 

The Park proper is enclosed by a carriage- 
drive 50 ft. wide, with side footpaths. 

The Botanical Gardens are enclosed with iron 





size of the borough of Liverpool (which had 


railings, and are centrally situated, with a south- 
pwesternly aspect. Nineteen acres are devoted 
\to this department. It seems well arranged, 
and includes many modern improvements. 

The contour of the land shows a valley 
\yanning longitudinally down the centre of the 
park, while about half-way down this valley 
anether joins, coming from the Mossley Hill side. 
Both valleys have a great fall 45 ft. towards the 
lowest part of the land. This fact, and the 
small streams which issue from the heads of each 
valley, suggested to the designers a series of 
-eascades leading from the heads of the valleys 
to the lakes at the lowest or Aigburth-road 
| entranee to the park. 

These cascades are eleven in number, varying 
in the depth of fall from 12 ft. to 6 ft., and are 
formed with ornamental rockwork and other 
|aecessories. Five bridges will span the streams 
| at various selected spots, each bridge varying in 
| design and size. Footpaths of 10 ft. wide follow 
| the windings of the rivulets, and intersect the 
| ornamental plantings surrounding the lakes, &c. 
Seeondary carriage-drives of 30 ft. wide follow 
-the eonrse of the lake, and intersect with the 
main drives round the park. At many com- 
manding spots kiosks and other ornamental 
buildings will be erected. A large band pavilion, 
first and second class restaurants, a cricket 


fitting, &c., which itis estimated will-cost 2,000/. lande, the-exesilent*berough engineer, suggested | pavilion, with markers’ pavilions, covered sheds 
more. The existing Macclesfield Dispensary will that, if sufticient.space was not to be obtained for equestrians, boat-houses, deer-house, &c. c., 


be incorporated with the new institution. 


District Bank is now almost completed. The 
new building is of red brick, with Hollington 


stone dressings, and the shafts which support »east, east, and south-east, while the noble river 


the capitals in the windows and save of 


| to continue the cordon of parks, an inner and | 
Stafiord.—The mew Manchester and Liverpool outer boulevard, of wide dimensions, should | 


| be substituted, well planted with trees, to con- 
;meet the two divisions of the town to the north- 


| Mersey completed the cironit of this densely popu- 


will be provided. 

Lodges will be placed at all the entrances, and 
it is the wish of the council that these should be 
habitable as well asernamental. Houses for tle 
curator of the gardens, grand conservatory with 
monumental cascades, fountains, &c., will be 


red Mansfield.stone. Thestyleis Gothic, treated lated town. But at :thistime a most popular | intreduced. Some few of the elevations of these 


with considerable freedom, and a good deal of 
carving and ether ernamentation. ‘The front is 
divided into three gables, terminating with 
finials. The whole width is 44 ft. ‘All the deer 
and windew openings 

shafts of red Mansfield stone, supporting carved 
capitals, The bank itself is 40 ft. 6 in. long by 
23 ft. wide. It is entirely lighted from the tep 
by a large lantern with side lights all round it, 
and which is also partially reofed with glass, an 
intervening ceiling of ornamenial glass in panels 
serving to soften the effect of the vertical light. 


The architect is Mr. Robert Griffiths, county | 


surveyor ; and the work has-been earried out by 
Mr. H. Levatt, contractor, of Wolverhampton. 

Hoylake.—The Stanley Hotel, at Hoylake, has 
been formally opened. The ing was com- 
menced about four a by Mr. Cookson, 
but owing toa want of it remamed for a 
considerable time in statu quo. Reeently it was 
taken in hand by the Amalgamated Brewery 
Company, of Birkenhead. The ‘building stands 
upon about an acre and half of ground, and it 
has a frontage of something like 300 ft. The 
hotel is intended chiefly as a place of reso:t fer 
excursionists, and, with «this view, it has been 
built to meet the requiremenss ofall parties. 1t 
commands:a view of the :rage.course, as well.as 
of the surrounding neighbourheed. Mr.J Brathan, 
of Birkenhead, was the architect; and Bir vans, 
of Hoylake, the builder. 

Stafford.—The covered market ‘has “been <en- 
larged. The space between the Guil¢hall and 
the covered market has been cleared of the old 
police barracks, and entirely enclosed, adding a 


 geutieman, Mr. Rebert Hutchinson, late mayor, 
presided ever the Improvement Committee, and 
he was determined that the whole of the cordon 
, Of parkeshould be accomplished. In.accordance 


darge tmaet of land, some 160 acres in extent, 
“from the Earl of Derby, at the extreme north of 
the town. This is now being laid out as the 
‘Btenley Park, under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Kemp, of the Birkenhead Park. The corpora- 
tion then purchased the site of Shiel Park, named 
after an old and esteemed member of the council, 
which is now completed and pen to the public. 
| This completed the circuit ap to the Newsham 
|House Park. The Wavertree Park and old 
Botanical Gardens continue the line towithin a 
short distance of Parliament-fields, still unbuilt 
upon. The Princes Park here joins, and at the 
Ullet-road boundary of this park the Sefton 
Park commences, and stretches ever hill and 
hollow to Mossley-hill and Aigburth. 

The area of the park is 400 acres, distributed 
thus :— 





Yr. p. 
Building sites. gavzounding Park 0 0 
Botanical Garden 00 
Area of Lake.andcunning water 00 
Area of Reads.and! 0 0 

210 0 0 


Be 490-aores left will be planted and laid out 
; i rives and walks. 

‘Atethe Jatter part of last year the corporation 
of ‘Liverpool offered liberal premiums for the 
best designs for laying out the land as a park. 
Besides the sites for building lots and botanical 





buildings we have engraved. 

| ‘The park and garden are estimated to cost 
140,0001., and it is expected that the sale of the 
| building lots, 290 in number, varying in size 


inside and outside have withthis determination the council purchased a from 1,250 to 6,000 square yards, will nearly 


repay the council for their outlay in the pur- 
chase of the land and laying out the park ; at 
any rate, the difference will be amply repaid by 
the large open park area of 190 acres secured to 
the public for ever. 

The staking out of the roads and drives is 
now being proceeded with rapidly; but it is in- 
tended, when the fences are down and before 
the earthworks are commenced, that an oppor- 
tunity shall be given to the county of Lancaster 
and its northern neighbours to show what their 
Volunteer army can do in a review on a grand 
seale; and it is expected that, on the 3rd or 4th 
of October, some 25,000 Volunteers of the 
northern district will be reviewed by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

It is expected, and indeed arranged, that the 
whole of the works will be completed in two 
years from the date of the contracts. We may 
state that, since the resignation of Mr. Hnuteb- 
inson from the council, the corporation have 
selected Mr. Joseph Hubbach as the chairman 
of the Improvement Committee, under whose 
auspices every encouragement is given to the 
designers to carry out their work in its entirety 
and without interference. 

The views we give represent, in order, be- 
ginning at the top, The Main Lodges and Gates ; 
The Head Gardener’s House; The Shepherd’s 
Honse ; and the Cricket Pavilion. 
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BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL. 
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DISCOVERIES IN KILDALE CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. 


In the course of the works here, just within 
the line of the north wall of the church, a series 
of interments, laid east and west, and with the 
head of one near the feet of the next, were 
found to the number of seven or eight; and with 
them a number of weapons of iron and articles 
of bronze. Among the former were three swords, 
an axe, three or four daggers (presumably : from 
the state of corrosion it is hard to say decisively 
that one at least is not a spear of javelin-head), 
a knife in a bone handle, portions apparently of 
spurs, &c, Among the last is a pair of tweezers, 
a curious object consisting of two legs, each 2 in. 
long, set square in the ends of across-bar (about 
half the length of the legs), and terminating 
each of them in movable rings, not unlikely a 
means of suspension for some object or objects 
unknown; the remains of two hemispherical 
bowls of thin metal, about 2} in. in diameter at 
the mouth, and perforated with four small holes 
near the rim, which probably or certainly 
formed parts of a balance. A plug of lead also 
was met with, which, from the green metallic 
matter about it, seemed to have come from a 
bronze or bronze-lined socket; and a shield- 
shaped and decorated plate of bronze, which 
may have been the chape of a sword or dagger- 
sheath. A small wooden frame was also found, 
with a movable panel, inclosing a small plate 
of lead, about the thickness of half-a-crown, 
and { in. by 1 in. in dimensions. 

A writer in the Yorkshire Gazette considers,— 
the axe-head, and one at least of the swords, 
are so characteristic that they belong to the 
period of the Danish occupation of Cleveland. 
The dispossessed owners of Kildale, named in 


Liverpool.— The Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners have met to consider the new trade rules 
proposed by the masters. Several amendments 
to the proposed rules were submitted and carried 
in eighth rule proposed by the masters was as 
‘ollows :— 


** Each employer shall conduct his business in any way 
he may think advantageous in the matter of letting piece- 
work, employment of suciety or non-society men, taking 
apprentices, using machinery and implements, and in all 
details of management not infringing the individual liberty 
of the workmen.” 


The adoption of this rule was strongly opposed, 
and the rule was rejected. 

Glasgow.—The masons are on strike at the 
University Buildings. The original cause of the 
dispute was the employment by Mr. Thomson, 
the contractor, of certain non-union men, and 
his refusal to dismiss these when requested by 
the unionists to do so. The immediate result of 
the misunderstanding was that nearly all the 
builders and hewers then engaged on the works, 
numbering 180, threw down their tools, leaving 
on the ground only labourers, quarrymen, smiths, 
and joiners. Mr. Thomson, however, adhered to 
his determination to employ non-unionists if he 
saw fit. In the absence of masons employment 
was given to the labourers and quarrymen in 
obtaining stone, and thus at least one important 
branch of the work was vigorously pushed on. 
Meanwhile, masons continued to come in on Mr. 
Thomson’s terms, and by this time, it is said, 
the fall complement would have been made up 
but for the unionists. The result is that only 
some seventy-eight masons have yet come in, 
the number required being about 250. Some of 
those who have accepted employment were 
unionists, 


The term “London” in this summary means 
the whole of the metropolis, and “City of Lon- 
don” the City proper only. 

In contrasting Mr. Ayrton’s scheme with this 
one, it is submitted that the humbler scheme 
embodied in the Metropolitan Municipalities’ 
Bill and the Metropolis Municipal Government 
Bill offers over Mr. Ayrton’s the following ad- 
vantages amongst others :— 

lst.—It is self-acting, and can be put to work without 
any Government interference. 

2nd.—It is based upon principles and embodied in forms 
which are approved by experience and familiar to the 


people. 
3rd.—It makes use, as far as possible, of all existing 
icipal ies, and developes instead of destroying 





thm, 

4th.—Whilst far more moderate in its immediate aims, 
it affords a basis broad enough to include hereafter every 
reform which experience may show to be desirable. 

Mr. Ayrton’s scheme, it is maintained, is 
“ characterised by centralization and official in- 
terference,” while Mr. Mill’s, though introducing 
a vast change in the municipal administration of 
the metropolis, avoids these characteristics, and 
is essentially conservative. 








THE COST OF METROPOLITAN PAVING. 


A report from the Highways, Sewers, and 
Pablic Works Committee of St. Pancras has just 
been printed for the consideration of the vestry, 
showing the outlay for paving purposes, as well 
as the additional sum thrown upon the parish 
by the abolition of tolls, by which that vast 
monopoly, the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, has derived enormous advantages, without 

















Domesday, were Orme and Ligulf; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that they were 
heirs—at least successors—to others whose | 
nationality was as distinctly declared by their | 
names, as in the case not only of these two, 
but in that of twenty-one more out of the twenty- | 
seven owners in Cleveland specified inthe Domes- | 
day Book. It is scarcely a mere surmise that 
some of the earlier of these settlers—perhaps 
not quite the earliest—might be buried within 
the limits of a Christian edifice and yet not with- 
out the accustomed weapons of their heathen 
fore-elders. The swords lay with the blade 
obliquely across the bones of the leg, the hilt at 
the right hip. The axe lay on the insteps of its 
one-time owner, so that its helve must have 
reached up to or towards his right hand. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


A suBscriPTion has been set on foot for the 
purpose of raising a testimonial to Mr. W. C. 
Leng, the editor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
for the important and manly part he took in 
reference to the recent outrage commission, and 
a sum of about 2001. has already been sub- 
scribed. After the New Hereford-street outrage 
in December last, Mr. Leng advocated the ap- 
pointment of a commission with extraordinary 
powers, for the purpose of making a thorough 
investigation. He also broadly stated that there 
could be no doubt of the complicity of some of 
the trades unions in that and similar outrages 
which had disgraced the town, and meetings of 
trade societies were held at which the accusa- 
tion was denied with great warmth, Broadhead 
being, perhaps, the most emphatic and energetic 
in “hurling back the foul imputation.” While 
Mr. Leng was writing on the subject, one of 
Broadhead’s accomplices (Hallam)—who subse- 
quently gave most important evidence before 
the commissioners—called upon him and made 
@ confession, which was communicated to the 
police, and proved to be of the greatest value. 
Notwithstanding threats of vengeance, and com- 
bined efforts to damage the circulation of his 
paper, Mr. Leng persisted in his demands for a 
commission. In this he was cordially assisted 
by merchants and manufacturers of the town. 

In speaking of the efforts of the local press, 
it should not be forgotten that in a less promi- 
nent but in a firm and courageous manner, this 
exposure of dan rascality was materially 
promoted by the editor of the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent. We may here note that the Saw- 
grinders’ Union have virtually and formally 
confessed themselves to be accomplices of the 
despicable Broadhead, at least after the fact, if 
not also before it. It is to be hoped Parliament 





will know what use to make of this confession. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT BILLS. 


BesipEs the scheme proposed by Mr. Ayrton’s 
committee, two Bills were brought into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Mill, M.P., under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Municipal Association, 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. In introducing the second of 
his two Bills, Mr. Mill said the Bill embodied the 


affording the public any adequate benefit. The 
| report sets ont by stating that for 1866 the rates 
| levied for paving purposes were insufficient by 
| 4,6001. to meet paving requirements, whilst at 
| the same time extraordinary expenses had to be 
incurred out of the general rate, making a total 
under this head of 2,9751. The cost of works in 
relaying footways and paving intersecting por- 
tions of adjacent roads in connexion with paving 
certain of the late turnpike roads, had been 
6,9761. The total cost of paving these roadways 
amounted to 49,6611., for defraying the cost of 


remainder of the plan which he had introduced | which 50,0001. had been borrowed by the vestry. 
in another Bill at an earlier period of the ses-|In consequence of works executed there was a 


sion. 
could be carried into effect that session, and his 
object was simply to have it printed, so that it 
might be laid before the public with a view to 
its being considered next session. It provided 
for a central government, and proceeded very 
much in accordance with the recommendations 
of a commission which had considered the ques- 
tion. It enlarged the City corporation into a 
municipality for the whole of London, leaving so 
much of the present corporation in the City as 
was necessary for purely local purposes. There 
would be a mayor and two aldermen for each 
district, they being those candidates for the 
common councillorship who had the greatest 
number of votes. The corporation property 
would pass into the possession of this larger 
municipality. The City, it was right to say, had 
not yet authorised this cession. It was proposed 
that the City should have twice the number of 
representatives in the common council that its 
population would justify ; it would thus have six 
aldermen. It was proposed that the county of 
the City of London should become the county of 
all London, and should have one commission of 
peace, of which all the aldermen should be mem- 
bers. Asa temporary measure it was proposed 
that the Board of Works and all the present 
aldermen should be added to the council, Sir 
John Thwaites being appointed chairman of the 
standing committees at his present salary, pro- 
vided that he was willing to accept the office. 
The Metropolitan Municipal Association have 
issued, in a printed form, “ Notes in explanation” 
of these two Bills. The first of the two, they 
state, is so framed as to be capable of passing 
into law alone, although the two form in reality 
one whole, and could be passed, pari passu, with 
an enactment in the second that the two should 
be construed as one. The objects of the two are 
thus summarized in the “ explanations :”— 
Ist.—To extend throughout the metropolis that local 


municipal life which is characteristic of our towns, but 
which, in the metropolis, has hitherto been confined to the 
City of London. . 

2nd.—To retain the Corporation of London as one of a 
group of district municipalities, all henceforth to be repre- 


It could not be expected that the Bill | large quantity of surplus material in the depdt, 


| which being available for other streets requiring 
lrepair, might be regarded as an asset to the 
| value of 1,5001. Amongst the estimates for 
1866 was an item for repairing the carriageway 
and footways of Tottenham-court-road at a cost 
of 8,2881., but the old paving could be dressed 
| for other thoroughfares of lesser traffic. After 
referring to the payment of great works on roads, 
such as Gray’s-inn-road and others, out of the 
general rate to the extent of 13,0001., which 
they considered a great mistake, the committee 
report that the cost of maintaining the roads 
| thrown upon the parish by the abolition of tolls 
was 11,0001. per annum; but the vestry having 
borrowed the 50,0001. referred to, and paved 
with granite those portions of the old turnpike 
roads that were subjected to the heaviest traffic, 
had redaced the cost of maintenance, including 
the payment of the instalment of loan and in- 
terest to 8,4001. per annum, which was equal to 
arate of 2id. in the pound. The appendix to 
the report thus shows that the amount required 
for paving works in the parish of St. Pancras in 
1864, the year in which tolls were taken off and 
turnpike roads thrown on the parish, had been: 
March, 18,0971. ; September, 17,7101. In 1865,— 
March, 18,5171. ; September, 21,6071. In 1866,— 
March, 18,7941. ; September, 21,7101. In 1867,— 
March, 21,8421. ;—total, 138,2771., the amount for 
all purposes required under the general rate for 
the same period being 170,156l. 








HOW TO COOL HOUSES? 


Can any of your correspondents oblige 
me with information on the following subject ? 
I must premise that I have been for many years 
a resident in India, and am about to return 
there. A cool house is an object I seek with 
earnestness, as essential not only to the comfort 
but to the health and happiness of myself and 
my family. Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
Professor Piazzi Smyth suggested that this object 





sented in a common council. . 
3rd.—To establish # central municipal authority over 
the whole metropolis, absorbing into it the Corporation of | 
the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of 


Works, 


might be accomplished by the expansion of com- 
pressed air cooled down while in a state of com- 
pression to the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere. It is well known that air will give 
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out its heat under compression, and will, in 
consequence, be colder on its re-expansion than 
it was before. Professor Smyth’s idea was that 
it would be practicable to compress the air in 
strong vessels outside the house, and then allow 
it to expand, after being cooled down, in the 
interior, to which it would be passed through 
pipes. In 18541 met with a paragraph in the 
Caleutta Literary Gazette which stated that a 
paper had been read on behalf of Mr. Macquorn 
Rankine, at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sewace, which 
described how this mode of cooling houses might 
be applied; and which stated that a one-horse 
power steam engine with a bell receiver would 
compress 66,000 cubic feet of air per hour to so 
great an extent as to reduce its temperature 30°, 
say from 90° to 60°. A mach less quantity 
would be sufficient to cool an ordinary house 
as greatly as would be necessary or pleasant, 
and the plan, therefore, seems to be as practi- 
cable and convenient as could be desired. Yet, 
strange to say, though tke comfort and happi- 
ness of great numbers in India, where families 
are constantly broken up by the ill-health pro- 
duced by heat, would be secured by its opera- 
tion, I have been unable to learn by any in- 
quiries that I have had it in my power to make 
either in India or England, that it has ever been 
tried, or that any notice has been taken of it. 
The only mention I have seen made of it was in 
a short paragraph in the Friend of India, in 
which it was spoken of as too expensive for use ; 


hundredweight of sub-soil could be found in the 


entire length. 

The chief advantage has been derived by the 
poorer classes. The following is an example in 
proof:—During the six years previous to the 
drainage works the mean number of members 
belonging to the Leek Barial Society was 5,178, 
and the total number of deaths 984, and the 
average age at death 18°66 years. During the 
six years since the new drainage works came 
into operation it stands thus :—Mean number of 
members 5.988, number of deaths 608, average 
age at death 27°06 years ; showing the decrease 
in the number of deaths, corrected for the in- 
crease of members, to be 475, which is equal to 
a decrease in the annual rate of mortality of 13°24 
to 1,000 of the living. The increase in the value 
of life is 8°4 years. I estimate the total number 
of weeks’ sickness prevented amongst these 
persons during the last six years to be upwards 
of 40,000. Is is found that one-third of the 
total amount of sickness experienced occurs be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and fifty-five years. 
Supposing each male between these ages to 
earn 10s. per week, and each female 5s. per 
week, and the medical and other expenses 
attending each person sick to be 103., and the 
cost of each faneral 51., the total saving to this 
portion of the community, under these heads, 
during the six years, amounts to 2,0001. more 
than the entire cost of the whole of the drainage 
works. And supposing the same state of things 
that has existed during the last six years to con- 





but this could not be if Mr. Rankine’s statement 
was correct. What I now seek is information | 
about this mode of cooling houses, whether it has | 
ever been tried, and with what result, and I 

should be extremely obliged to any one who} 
could afford it. Steam-power I could not com- | 
mand ; but 1 suppose that of a one-horse power | 
engine could be obtained by the use of oxen. 1} 
cannot say that I understand, from the imperfect | 
description given in the paper I have referred | 
to, the mode of operation propounded by Mr. | 
Kankine. The plan which appears to me the 

most feasible would be to compress the air by 


tinue duriog the after-life of the present mem- 
bers of this society, the total saving that will 
have resulted to them under these heads, when 
the last shall bave died off, will be 61,9781. 
Rosert Farrow. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Sin,—I beg to offer a few words in correction 
of a statement in your impression of this week. 
What I said in reference to the reported double 


means of a condensing pump, in a long air-tight ®Ward of the judges did not amount to a protest, 





cast-iron tube, running through a small canal of but only to a suggestion of the question, whether | 


water, and opening into the house, the end in ©F Bot such an award would be consistent with 


the hous- being closed with a valve so loaded as fairness to the competitors, and the impression | 


to produce the requisite degree of condensation. U=der which they had entered the competition. 
Ixpicus. | The opinion said to have been offered by me as 
| to my own claims and to my position in the com- 
| petition would have been most unbecoming as 








\ cent. where the bell-trap was either defective or 


HOUSE DRAINAGE AND 
VENTILATION. 


Six,—Our experience before and since our that Mr. Barry and Mr. Street would produce | 


|proceeding from me, and I need hardly add, 


was not expressed. 


drawings so as to show the design fully, and these draw. 
ings to be paid for as in the instance of the Manchester 
Town Hall competition. Thus would two ends be gained,— 
first, the whole art could and would have its chance, without 
the excessive labour of complete drawings, but yet 
enough; and next, the real competing architects would 
feel that they were earning their wages fairly by the bei 
paid for, to certain extent, profitable and 

work; and finally, and not the least, a blow would be 
struck at the present bad system of putting forth a series 
of drawings, and evidences of fine art capacity, wholly the 
handwork of others, who never appear in it, except, 

to hear it told to the world afterwards as the reason of 
short coming and final failure that they, and not their em- 
ployer, who gets i are the rea! and primal cause of 
that failure. The whole future of art in reality depends 
on the following of this course aud principle 
that of the bond fide work of the exhibiting artist becom. 
ing @ sine qua non, I think this idea has already began to 
live, and that the result of the Law competition 
partly proves it; and surely, sir, it is the imterest of every 
artist and architect and artist workman, to help to make 
the public aware of its absolute necessity. Until this be 
done an architect's competition is an impossibility—the 
resultant work is ‘‘ starved,’ for the real workers ate 
starved | C. B. A. 








BOARDS AND SURVEYORS. 


Sin,—The enclosed application for the office 
of “ District Surveyor” has been sent to the 
Watlington District Highway Board, Oxon, in 


ireply to an advertisement in your pages, the 
|character of which should not be passed un- 


noticed. eS 


(Copy.) 

Sre.—i wish to apply for the post of district surveyor 
for Watlington, having been brought up in that line, and 
I can produce first-class testimonials from ail the most 
eminent London surveyors. I have passed the examina- 
| tion at the Royal Institute of British Architects, which is 
| necessary under Act of Parliament, before one can perlorm 
| the duties of *‘ district surveyor.” 

Having hitherto found the scope for my intellectual 
powers rather confined in London, I look forward with 
| ** Great Expectations” to an open tract of 150 miles of 
| country, with a salary of equal amount. 

My influential relatives offer to advance the security of 
20€2., which might be deposited at interest with the Society 
for the Preventuon of Cruelty to Animals for the benefit of 
the horse. 

Gathering from the obscure wording of the advertise- 
ment that the Board find the horse, but that I should have 
to find the doard, I wish to ask whether bis appetite is 
good, and how are his poor feet? Do the Board pay the 
turnpikes? Does the horse go quiet in harness, or do 
they expect to find an ass to ride him ? 

The advertisement does not give me a chance of jndging 
of the handwriting of the Board, but having been educat 
' at Oxford I will undertake to write as clear English. 

Should I be entitled to parochial relief from eack of 
the thirty-nine parishes? My wife takes in washing. 
Would the Board undertake to push the business in infla- 
ential quarters? Should I be allowed time for turning the 
mangle? and how much of my “whole time” be 

| devoted to sleep ? Craupe Viator. 
| To the Clerk to the Watlington Highway Board, Oxon. 





I will only add, that I have no kind of doubt | 








combined works of water supply and drainage #™ excellent building, my only doubt being as to | 


came into operation (at Leek) isso exactly in ac- 


the justice, according to the customary rules of 


, WINCHESTER DRAINAGE COMPETITION. 


cordance with the views expressed in your recent , Competitions, of thus, as it were, clubbing | Orn. ~The Mendesleg ene iden of the Winchester 
- . athe it ife : |_ Sizr,—The b © 

leader (p. 581), that Icannot help forwarding you together the merits of different competitors. | ; (0si Board (the utilization in Chilcomb Valley) having 

some practical detailed results as to our case. A | Should this, however, be thought right by those | resulted ins complete muddle as to the second and third 


large portion of my time during the last ten years best authorized to judge, no protest shall pro- | 


has been devoted to the important question upon 
which youwrite soforcibly. The system of ventila- 
tion you advocate has been practically tested | 
here during the last six years. Atmospheric air | 
is admitted into the main sewer at the lower 
levels, and sulphuretted hydrogen and other. 
light poisons are carried off by 3 in., 4 in., and | 
6 in. pipes from the drain heads at the high | 
levels. Nature is thus allowed to do the whole | 
work of ventilation herself. I have frequently 
demonstrated chemically the truth of what you 
say as to the propriety of ventilating every drain. 
Where a drain, quickly ascending off the main 
sewer, is not ventilated, fill one vessel with the 
atmosphere of the drain at the drain-head, and 
another from the street sewer, where the drains 
enter, and in nearly every case the latter will 
support life, while the former will not. 
Experience justifies me in stating that I know 
of nothing so mischievous as allowing slop-stone 
pipes to be directly connected with the drain; 
when this was allowed here, I found 40 to 50 per 


removed, and a constant stream of gaseous poison 
entering the house. Taking the slop-stone 
pipe through the wall unto a trap outside, 
in, the manner you suggest, would, in my 
opinion, if universally carried out, save thousands 
of \lives. 

Ido not approve of street gullies being un- 
trapped, except here and there one at very low 
level, where, if a few dry shavings are kindled, 
the draught is forced inward. 

Our town drainage was executed by Mr. C. 
Slagg, C.E., now borough surveyor at Kingston, 


ceed from me; but I shall rejoice if a noble 
result is the consequence. 
Geo. Giipert Scort. 

P.S.—I am sorry to observe that my cause has 
been taken up by an over-zealous friend, in one 
of the papers, in a tone which I should never 
have for a moment sanctioned had I been 
consulted. 








BATHING. 


Tr appears to me thet all our watering-places should 
provide enclosed bathing-piaces, so as to be available 
*‘at ail times of tide ;’’ ether in form of “ floating baths,” 
or fixed ones formed of an enclosure of piles, and a timber 
grating rising and falling with the tide. Nothing can be 
more gioomy or uuinviting than our machines, with the 
hoods bebhimd drawn down. excluding sun and air. If the 
‘Continental mode” is objected to by the fastidious here, 
—— = pop) Sone why confine them to the limit of a 
small machine @ 18 BO bathing in the proper 
of the term here. . ” <r 
Owing to the tides bathing is rendered very difficult at 
the proper hours. Is a remedy so difficult? What is 
wanted are proper baths and bathing-places. Natator. 








FUTURE COMPETITIONS. 
Srz,— Will you allow me a line to repeat the suggestion 


I made some time ago as to the future of architectural 
commeieee? It is + mes" in all cases the architects com- 
peting should be required to furnish bond wings 
the future ballding and its details, weitine - 
Suppose in every instance, as a just free trade trial, a 
plan, section, and elecation only be sent in the actual 
drawing of the architect himself as evidence of his power 
as an artist, not ail clerks’ work and the result of 
hired assistance. So much for the general competition 
open tothe world. The next process should be to reduce 





at a total cost of about 10,0001. We have lately 
gone through the mains, and I do not think a 


this number to three or six or twelve, according to ext 
of the work, and to demand of those competing Ulastratios 


premiums, the only honourable course open to them 
| seems to me, to at once recali the rejected designs, and 
| submit them all to Mr. Botham, or any other competent 
| engineer, as they ought to have done in the first instance. 
| Inthe Farnham Drainage Competition the Local Board 
| fortunately had the advice of an eminent civil engineer 
| residing in the neighbourhood, and upon his suggestion 
| they at once sent the whole of the competing “= 

Mr. Leather, for him to decide their merits. hese 
amateur engineers at Winchester, however, were above 
(or below) advice, including that of their own surveyor, 
and now behold the result. 

The arrangements suggested above, though not including 
the first premium (which I imagine is now unavoidably 
awarded to “‘ No, 7°’) will show that the Wimchester Local 
Board are willing to acknowledge their error, and refute 
the unpleasant (though not unreasonable-lovking) state- 
ment of your correspondent “ Competitors,” that ‘they 
have obtaimed designs wnder false pretences.” 

On oF THB REJECTED. 





APPARATUS FOR BUILDING CONCRETE 
HOUSES. 


We have received a communication from Mr. 
Tall in reply to Mr. Conybeare’s letter (p. 594 
ante), stating that he only claims “ improve- 
ments in apparatus,” and that his apparatus is 
superior to that referred to. Those who are 
interested can compare for themselves. As to 
the strength of concrete, the writer adds :— 


“In order to prove to the public and to ‘H.C.’ how 
erroneous his statements are, 1 will make a beam of con- 
crete, and let him make a beam of ordinary brickwork, 
and if my concrete beam is not — ten but twenty times 
stronger than his brickwork beam, I will forfeit 50., he to 
forfeit a like amount if it is so. And further, as he se 
my apparatus is ‘in all identical’ with the one 
professes to know so much sbout, I chalienge him to make 
one of them, and build @ wall, say 40 ft. high, and I will 
use my apparatus and also build a wall, aud if I do not 
oe tn 7 the same number of Selane 

t. to his 1 ft., I will forfeit he also to be subj 
a like ferteit if Ido so,” st 
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WANTED: INFORMATION. 


OBSERVING in your interesting number of the 
3nd inst., a statement about a new cement, the 
main elements of which are magnesia and chlo- 
ride of magnesium, I presume many of your 
readers have by this time experimented thereon. 
Would you be so good as to ask some of them to 
contribute the result of their experience, toge- 
ther with the information where the above mate- 
rials can be readily procured, and the cost of 
each article, and oblige, A SAND-RAIL, 





Various inquiries continue to reach us as to 
what was described in our pages some time ago 
as “Italian plaster,” and said to be obtainable 
in Ipswich. We shall be glad to receive precise 
information on the subject. The recent rains 
have penetrated brick walls and stone walls in all 
parts of the country. Some means of rendering 
walls waterproof are anxiously asked for by a 
dozen eorrespondents. At present we can but 
refer them to previous numbers of the Builder, 
wherein various remedies have been at different 
times discussed. 





DEERING AND WYATT. 


Sir,—Your correspondent P. U. says (p. 568), 
“We come now to Joseph Gandy, elder brother 
of John Peter Gandy. He took the name of 
Deering,” &c. &c. Joseph Michael Gandy should 
be styled A.i.A.: he was the most celebrated 
architectural draughtsman of his day, but he did 
not take the name of Deering as stated, that 
name being taken by his youngest brother, John 
Peter Gandy. 

Drary Lane Theatre was the work of Mr. 
Benjamin Wyatt, son of James Wyatt. Apsley 
House, “as we now see it,” was designed by 
Mr. Benjamin Wyatt and his brother Philip, and 
not by 8. and B. Wyatt. A. B. C. 





COTTAGE PLANS. 


A corrrsponpENT of the Swffulk Chronicle 
states, in reference to the cottage plans ex- 
hibited at the late Royal Show, that the Snuf- 
folk Agricultural Society have offered 101. 


towards the publication of the two prize plans, | 


state that the Sydney operatives have the advantage of 
their brethren here. There is one other matter favourable 
to the “memorial” I have also to admit; that about the 
time it was despatched the prices of meat were ruling 
higher than they are here now. 

aving thus somewhat cleared the way, let me now 
institute a comparison of wages and cost of living in 
Melbourne; and just now there is pretty keen com- 
petition, particularly in the building trades, All the 
operatives in Melbourne work only eight hours, for which, 
as is stated, they reeeive from 3s. to l/s, per diem, some 
working piece-work even more. Labourers engaged on 
buildings receive 6s. to 8s. The proportion of employ- 
ment is much higher than stated. I do not say that men 
are never out of employmert, but I constantly hear 
contractors complaining of the difficulty of getting men ; 
and of this I am certain, that because good workmen are 











scarce many men are employed here who would not be 
tolerated in England. A good workmaa in any trade here 
can always ensure employment. | 

Then as to living, let me give you some of the prices quoted | 
to me in the market this morning. 
each, cauliflowers 4d. each; last week 3d. each. Turnips 
and carrots lid per bunch. 


quart, according to locality. Bacon and cheese at Is. and 
upwards per lb. Tea from 1s. $d. upwards; sugar from 
34d. All groceries can be had of the best quality and at 
ee | reasonable rates. Boots and shoes can be had good 
and at fair prices. Rents vary, of course, as to locality 
from 5s. and 6s. upwards for 4-room eottages. 


believe. I could name some in several trades who are | 
letting house or heuses to others, These are among the 
poor oppressed workmen who warn their fellows in Eng- 
| land not to come to Australia. Was there ever a more 
| hollow pretence ? I am sorry to say that, with scarcely | 
/ an exception, the leaders of these trades unions are not 
| the most snccessful or most reliable men in their several 
| callings; that there are good workmen connected with the 
| unions I admit; but they generally join in self-defence, 
| the roughs, like scum, rising to the top. 
| You were misled when you wrote,—‘‘ There are no well- 
lighted .... shops,” &c.; ‘no lofty smithies, with 
| engines for turning lathes for fitters,” &c. &c. Not only 
have we steam, but water-engines employed. Indeed, 
| machinery to a very large extent is used in various trades, 
and but few builders sre without proper accommodation 
for their workmen. While I should be afraid to venture 
on stating the number of well-appointed foundries sup- 
plied witn every appliance, engie-driven lathes are in 
| almost every such establishment, while already some two 
or three steam-hammers have also found their way to the 
colony. If you recoilect that we are only a small com- 
munity, some 700,000 in the whole colony, these facts will 
stand out much more prominently, and prove that our 
men are made of the right stuff, are full of indomitable 
energy. To the man who is not afraid to work and knows 
his business, I say there is plenty of room; let him come. 
MrELBOURNE. 

P.8.—Since the above was written the following clipping 
appeared in the Melbourne Argus :— 

** The whole of the moulders employed in the Victoria 
and Phenix Foundries, Ballarat,’’ says the Post of Mon- 
day, ** have struck work, in consequence of a proposal by 
their employers to reduce the rate of wages irom 15s. to 
13s. per day. 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


upon condition that each of the members| 


should have copies, and have appointed a 
committee to carry the matter throngh, and if 
the amount of subscriptions is sufficient, to 
publish other plans with them. The expense of 
reducing and publishing 500 copies each, con- 
taining a dozen plans (giving elevation, section, 
ground, and chamber arrangements of each 
cottage) would be about 601. For 101. or 151. 
more an acditional 500 could be struck off. <A 
subscriber of 11. will probably have ten copies ; 
one of 10s., four copies. Subscribers’ copies to 
be from the first impressions, and copies not 
subscribed for to be sold to pay expenses. 

We have received a letter, signed “ Alfred 
Creer,” stating that the design for which the 
Suffolk Agricultural Society awarded the second 
premium to Mr. Shaw (see p. 575 ante) was 
in reality by the writer; and that our “error” 
as regards the authorship “ has occurred through 
a friendly arrangement having been made be- 
tween Mr. Shaw and himself for a simple ex- 
change of names in the matter of this com- 
petition.” It is somewhat cool, certainly, for 
a man who has written a lie to tell those who 
believed him that they have committed an error. 
We advise Mr. Alfred Creer to avoid all such 
“ dodges” in future, and to stick to his own 
name before he is made ashamed of it. 








LABOUR AND PRICES IN SYDNEY. 


Sir,—I am not surprised that you should have been led 
to write as you have done upon receipt of the “‘ memo- 
rial’’ from the Sydney operatives, although I cannot but 
notice that towards the conclusion of your article you are 
insensibly led to confess to some misgiving as to the accu- 
racy of the averments in the “memorial,” If I can 
satisfy you that the statements in the “memorial” are 
fallacious, your whole argument falls to the ground. 
Although I do not append my usual signature, 1 am not 
unknown to you, at least, by report, and you will admit I 
am in @ position to speak on this subject, and that what | 
write may be relied on. I am bound, however, to preface 
what I have to write by acknowledging I am a resident in 
Melbourne and not Sydney ; but so far as comparison of 
wages with cust of bving 18 concerned, my visit to the 
latter plece and frequent correspondence enable me to 


Tue engineer to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has reported on the progress of the em- | 
bankment. We give a condensed abstract of 
| the report. “ Contract No. 1, between Westmin- 
| ster and Waterloo Bridges—'The dams are com- 
pleted, and portions removed from the works 
' where sufficiently advanced; 3,262 ft. of the| 
| low level sewer, 3,244 ft. of the subway, 2,925 ft. | 
‘of the smaller sewer for intercepting the drains 
from the foreshore, and 284 ft. of the flushing! 
culvert are also complete. About 320 ft. of the 
Westminster Steamboat Pier and the face wall | 
‘next the bridge, the main wall, return wall, | 
' screen and retaining walls, &c., are all in a very | 
' forward state; 586 ft. of the adjoining river wall | 
' are complete, and a further length of 134 ft. has | 
| been brought to a height of 3{ ft. above Trinity 
| high-water mark ; 100 ft. of the York-gate sub- 
| structure are brought to a level of about 1 ft. 
| above that mark; 260 ft. of the river wall ad- 
|joining are complete, and a further length of 
| 468 ft. is constructed to a height of 3} ft. above 
| Trinity datum ; 45 ft. of the Charing-cross Pier 
| are brought to the same level, and excavating, 
concreting, and brickwork are proceeding within 
the dam for the completion of the remainder of 
this pier ; 302 ft. of the river wall adjacent are 
brought to heights varying from 1 ft. to 3% ft. | 
above Trinity datum. The works to the Adelphi 
landing-stairs are brought to 1 ft. above, and 
398 ft. of the river wall adjoining those works 
are brought to levels varying from 1 ft. below to 
33 ft. above that mark. In connexion with the 
Waterloo Steamboat Pier works up to the junc- 
tion with the No. 2 Contract, the works gene- 
rally are brought to levels varying from 1 ft. 
below to about 1 ft. above Trinity datum. Frll- 
ing in behind the walls and in the works has 
been carried out to the extent of about 500,000 
cubic yards. The Victoria and Regent-street 





Large cabbages 1d. | 








sewer outlets are complete. Approximately the 
cost of the whole of these works amounts to 
about 394.2001. Contract No. 2, between | 
Waterloo Bridge and Temple Gardens.— The) 
low-level sewer, subway, and smaller intercept. | 





ing sewer are complete, the river wall is con- 
structed to its full height, and the parapet is 
being formed thereon. The new Temple Pier is 
also approaching completion, The approximate 
value of the whole of the works completed 
amounts to about 215,490]. Contract No. 3— 
The drawings are completed. They comprise a 
viaduct from the eastern end of Inner Temple 
Gardens to Blackfriars Bridge, and will com- 
plete the line of embankment between Westmin- 
ster and Blackfriars Bridges; but this section 
of the work awaits certain negotiations pend- 
ing between the board, the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company, and the City Gas Works. 
The roadway along the whole length of the em- 
bankment cannot be completed until after the 
construction of the Metropolitan District Rail- 


Mutton from 2d. to 3d. per | Wy. Southern Embankment—A length of about 
Ib.; by the side 2\d. Milk is selling at 3d. to 6d. per | 2,570 ft. of the dam, and 2,870 ft. of the staging 
| is complete, and in the construction of which 
| about 237,000 cubic feet of timber, 13,000 cubic 
| yards of clay puddle, and 185 tons of iron have 


pfrenry, | | been used. Within the dam about 240 ft. in 
have already jotted down sufficient to show you that our | 
operatives are not so badly off as some would have you | 


length of the river wall have been brought toa 
level of 1 ft. below, and 2,060 ft. of the wall to 
levels varying from 1 ft. to 74 ft. above Trinity 
high-water mark. For the construction of this 
wall about 87,000 cubic yards of earth have been 
excavated, 30,000 yards filled in, 22,000 yards of 
concrete deposited, 580 yards of brickwork laid, 
and 123,000 cubic feet of stone bedded. The 
total approximate value of the work done is 
107,0001.” 








SHOREDITCH NEW VESTRY HALL. 


At a meeting of the Shoreditch vestry, held on Tuesday 
evening, * long discussion took place with reference tothe 
Vestry-bail in course of being erected in Old Street. 
road. The principal point raised was in respect to the 
painting of the interior, which, in terms ef the contract 
specification, was required to be ‘‘ paint in four oils 
to all stueco work.” The contractor baving put a solu- 
tion of vitriol on the wall next the lime, the elerk of 
the works, Mr. Merrion, condemned it as being con- 
trary to specification, and stopped the work. 
the matter coming before the building committee they 
ordered the paint to be removed and the vitriol size taken 
off, at the expense of the contractor. The discussion in 
vestry arose upon the report of the committee. On one 
side it was contended that the vitriol was used to kill the 
active properties of the lime, and prevent the paint be- 
coming embedded, so that more paint being made to ap- 
pear on the surface of the wall when finished than had 
been used, the desired purpose of the projectors of the 
building had not been effected. On the other hand, the 
precess was said to be in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the trade in such cases, and the difference of 
opinion thus expressed was the real bone of con- 
tention. The clerk of the werks was called, and he 
persisted that he had acted properly, and for the interest 
of his employers, by insisting that the contract should be 
duly executed according to the terms of the specification. 
The architect, Mr. C. A. Long, was not present during this 
discussion, although he had attended the meeting of the 
committee when it was resolved that the paint should be 
taken off and the vitriol size removed, wh’ch was done 
with his concurrence. The result of the discussion was, 
that the vestry adopted the report of the committee, and 
confirmed the decision at which it had arrived, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northill.—The first stone of All Saints Church, 
Caldecote, has been laid. The late rector’s 
widow gives 1,000l. towards its erection. Mr. 
Harvey has presented a site, adjoining the 


' school-house, for the church and a burial-ground 
| around it, valued with his subscription at 2502. 


Other contributions bring up the list to about 
1,6601., the estimated cost being nearly 2,0001. 
Plans for a church to hold 400, and to be con- 
structed for the most part of brick, after a 
Romanesque design, have been obtained from 
Mr. A. Blomfield, of London, and the execution 
of the works has been entrusted to Mr. Warren, 
of Stevenage. 

East Brizton.—The foundation-stone of St. 
Jude’s Church, Dulwich-lane, East Brixton, was 
laid by Mr. Joshua Blackburn, of Brockwell 
Hall, on Saturday last, the 3rd instant. The 
archdeacon of Surrey delivered the address, the 
service being read by the Rev. N. A. Garland, 
assisted by the local clergy. The church will 
accommodate nearly 1,100 persons, on the 
ground-floor. One-third of the sittings are free. 
The building is designed in the Early Decorated 
style. It is faced with Kentish rag and Bath 
stone dressings, and is arranged with nave and 
aisles divided by arcades, sustained on circular 
stone piers with carved capitals. There are 
shallow transepts and a deep chancel, the tower 
and spire being situated in the angle between 
the end of the north aisle and the side of the 
chancel. Mr. E. C. Robins is the architect, and 
Mr. John Kirk is the contractor, whose tender 
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for the erection and completion of the church is 
under 6,0001. 
Pembury.—The parish church of Pembury has 
been re-opened, after extensive repairs. The 
restorations have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. R. Wheeler, of Brenchley, and 
embrace the removal of the galleries and high 
Bquare pews. These have given place to open 
benches. The walis have been repaired and 
renovated throughout the building. The east 
wall has been partially rebuilt, and a new 
eastern window inserted. A vestry has been 
erected on the north side of the chancel. The 
nave roof has been stripped of the plaster which 
covered the old timbers, and opened to view. A | 
new roof of the same pitch as the nave has been | 
constructed over the chancel, and has taken the 
place of the former fiat plaster ceiling. The 
internal part is formed in panels and ribs, with | 
moulded principals. All the windows, door- | 
ways, &c., have been restored as far as possible | 
in accordance with the ancient work, the old) 
architecture being retained where decay had 
not rendered this impracticable. The chancel 
is seated stall-wise, and is raised two steps 
above the level of the nave. The communion is | 
approached by three steps of polished marble. | 
The floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic | 
tiles, the altar floor and foot pace being com- | 
posed of different coloured marbles. This por- | 
tion of the work is the gift of Mr. William Am- | 
hurst Tyssen Amburst, of Didlington Hall, | 
Norfolk, some members of whose family lie in- 
terred beneath the sanctuary floor. The reredos 
is a composition of marble and alabaster. Be- | 
neath a carved canopy are inlaid marbles of 
divers colours, on which are incised the sacred | 
monogram. In the spandrels are carved sub- 
jects of the pelican and Agnus Dei. The works | 
bave been executed by Mr. Punnett, of Ton- | 
bridge, at a cost of about 1,300/., exclusive of 
gifts in kind. 

Beighton (Sheffield).—At a meeting of the in- 
habitants of Beighton, held in the vestry of the 
parish church, to consider the propriety of re- 
storing the church, it was resolved that plans 
for this object, which had been prepared by Mr. 
8. Rolliuson, of Chesterfield, architect, shculd 
be adopted. Earl Manvers, the patron of the 
living, has headed the subscription list with a 
donation of 5001. All the seats in the church, 
when restored, are to be open and unappro- 
priated. 

Manchester.—The last portion of the Philips | 
Park Cemetery,—that to be devoted to the 
Charch of England,—is now so near completion 
that it has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Manchester. The cemetery, of which we have 
before spoken, has been constructed by the 
Corporation of Manchester, and occupies the 
site on which St. Ann’s Rectory formerly stood, | 
—to the north of Philips Park, from which it is | 
separated by the River Medlock. Altogether, | 
the corporation purchased about forty-six acres 
of land, stretching for more than half a mile) 








of work during the cotton famine at day labour 
|The total cost of the cemetery, including land’ 
buildings, engineering works, &c., is estimated 
at about 60,0001. Since the dissolution of part- 
nership between Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, the 
| works have been completed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Paull. 
Ipswich.—At a vestry of the parish of St. 
| Margaret, Ipswich, it bas been resolved “ that 
Mr. Barnes, the architect, be requested to sur- 
vey the church at California to ascertain what 
amount would be required to put it into repair 
and what amount would be requisite to enlarge 
it so as to hold 400 persons and in order to 
make it suitable for consecration by the bishop.” 
Leicester.—The spire of St. Martin’s Church is 


| now completed. The total height of tower and 


spire, from the floor-line to the top of the vane, 
is 218 ft. 6 in., the tower being 107 ft., and the 
spire 111 ft. 6in. The style is Early English, 
to correspond with the tower, lately restored. 
The architect was Mr. Raphael Brandon, of 


will be so arranged as to admit of the addition 
of side galleries hereafter. The total outlay ig 
set down at 900l., rather more than one-half 
of which has now been raised. 

Hanley.—The corner-stone of a Methodist 
New Connexion chapel has been laid here. The 
Building Committee engaged the services of 
Messrs. Scrivener & Son, of Hanley, architects, 
to design a suitable edifice, at a cost of some. 
thing like 2,0001., more than one-half of which 
amount has already been raised. The 
will be 72 ft. long, 37 ft. wide, and 36 ft. from 
floor to ceiling. The style is Gothic of the 
thirteenth century. It will be built with white 
bricks and stone dressings. The main front 
(which is south) is gabled, and has a series of 
six windows, with lancet heads, divided by 
columns with moulded caps and bases. Above 
this is a four-light traceried window. On the 
east side of the front is a porch entrance. The 
porch is carried up as a tower, and has stone 
pinnacles with carved finials rising from the 


London, and the work has been carried out by | angle buttresses. At the west corner is a square 
Messrs. W. Neale & Sons, of this town. The | tower, with angle buttresses, rising to a height 
weathercock was put on by the vicar. of 46 ft., and from the tower is a spire rising to 
the height of 76 ft., making a total height of 
122 ft. This tower is the principal entrance to 
the chapel. A doorway with columns and deeply 
- recessed mouldings is the main feature. The 
DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | sides of the chapel are formed into hays by bat- 
Liverpool.—The foundation-stone has been | tresses with stone weatherings. In each bay is 
recently laid of a Wesleyan Chapel at Old Swan, a single-light window with traceried head. The 











/near Liverpool. The building will be in the interior is fitted up with open benches in red 


Gothic style, of red sandstone, and contain 478 deal, and with a rostrum of novel design. Be- 
sittings. It will have a large school-room hind the rostrum are the vestries and organ- 
and a minister’s vestry at the back, and three gallery and choir. There is a gallery at the 
class-rooms on the basement. The estimate is south end; the gallery fronts are framed in 


/2,1171. 10s. This includes the cost of heating, quatrefoil panels, which are filled in with crim- 


boundary-wall, and fittings. The architects are son cloth. The roof is open timbered, the span- 
the Messrs. Green & Parslow, of Liverpool, and drels being filled in with open tracery. The 
the contractor is Mr. John Westmorland, also of ceiling is pentagonal in section and covered with 
Liverpool. |red deal boards; all the wood-work is stained 
Scarborough.—The exterior of the new Baptist and varnished. The heating is by hot air, and 
Chapel, which was recently opened, is designed the system of ventilation is what is now termed 
in the Geometric Decorated style of Gothicarchi- the “natural,” the fresh air being admitted 
tecture, and its site is the centre of Albemarle- through ducts covered with wire gauze, and the 
crescent. The south-east corner of the principal | vitiated air carried off through the ceiling into 
front is occupied by a tower and spire, rising to the apex of the roof, and thence into the atmo- 
a height of 110 ft. The windows of the upper sphere. The chapel is being erected by Mr. C. 
stage of the tower are moulded, filled in with tra- Wooldridge, of Hanley. 
cery, and surmounted by crocketed canopies, Whithby.—The commencement of the new Con- 


rising high up the four faces of the spire. The gregational Church, West Cliff, Whitby, has been 


centre portion of the fagade consists of a vesti- celebrated by a devotional service on the site. 
bule entered by triple arches springing from , The foundation stone will be laid on September 
circular shafts with moulded bases and bands 11th, by Mr. 8. Morley, of London, who has con- 
and sculptured capitals. From this vestibule | tributed 3001. in aid of the building fund. It is 
the entrances to the ground and gallery floors expected that the church will be opened for 
of the chapel are reached. Above the arched worship in twelve months. The architect is 
vestibule is a large six-light window, filled in Mr. Pritchett, of Darlington, and tbe builder 
with tracery. The facade is flanked by the| Mr. R. Robinson, of Whitby. The total cost of 
gallery staircases. The materials used are Brad- | the building, including land, will be about 
ford Wall stones, with dressings and spire of | 4,0001., 1,4001. of which have yet to be raised. 

Whitby ashlar. Internally the chapel consists | 
of a nave and aisles, divided by iron columns, | 
and supporting an open-timbered roof. The) 








along the banks of the Medlock. They then | transepts correspond in height with the nave, | -BUILDING N 
advertised for designs for laying out the grounds, | and aes each a large five-light tracery window ; | SOnOus aetaghienscuaiee 

and for chapels to be erected; and out of the | while behind the pulpit is an ornamental baptis- Tamworth.—The foyndation-stone of the new 
forty designs submitted, those of Messrs. Paull tery with an apse end, the three two-light open- Grammar School at Tamworth has been laid 
& Ayliffe, architects, of Manchester, for the ings of which are filled in with memorial win- by the Marquis Townshend, who, as Viscount 
chapels and other buildings, and of Mr. William | dows. Vestries are situated in each side of the | Raynham, represented the borough in Parliament 
Gay, landscape gardener, Bradford, Yorkshire, baptistery, and a large lecture-room is built on, for some years. The site is on the outskirts of 
for the engineering works and for the laying out | the ground behind. An organ-chapel, a minis- | the town, on the Ashby road. The position is 
of the grounds and approaches, were selected. | ter’s vestry, and a gallery across one end of the elevated. Considerable delay has taken place in 


The main feature of Mr. Gay’s plan, which has 
been carried out, was the fixing of the principal | 
entrance at the north-west corner, being the | 
nearest approach to the city, and the arterial | 
road running from it through the centre of the, 
ground to theeasternend. The approaches and | 
boundary roads have reduced the area within | 
the walis to 41 acres. Of this the western end, | 
19} acres in extent, has been appropriated to the | 
Church of England, next 14 acres to the Dis- | 
senters, and at the eastern end 7} acres to the | 
Roman Catholics. Each portion of the cemetery 
is made complete within itself, having its chapel 
and lodges, and those appropriated to the Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics have separate en- 
trances, independent of the main entrance. 
Though all the chapels are in one style,—the 
transitional period of Gothic architecture,—each 
is distinct in design. The whole of the buildings 
are treated rather severely, no elaborate orna- 
mentation being permitted. Mr. W. Storr, of 
BStalybriage, was the contractor. The road 
making, drainage, and earthworks have been 
carried out by Mr. Israel Thornton, under a 
scheiule of prices ; and the laying out and plant- 


chapel complete the accommodation provided, | the erection of the building, owing partly to Sir 
which is for 750 people. The cost of the build-| Robert Peel, the senior member for the borough, 
ing, including the land, is estimated at 5,5001., having taken objections to the site and other 
and it has been erected by Mr. John Barry,| points in the proposals of the trustees, and 
contractor, of Scarborough, from the designs of besides urging his views upon the Charity Com- 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. | missioners, having addressed meetings at Tam- 

Buckley—A new Wesleyan chapel is to be | worth on this and other local topics. The right 
built for Backley. The edifice is to be situated! hon. baronet moved in the House of Commons 
on land given for the purpose by Mr. Craven. for the correspondence on the subject with the 
Its dimensions will be 56 ft. by 36 ft. and it is Charity Commissioners to be printed, and the 
calculated to seat 300 persons. The style blue book containing this was, with the news- 
will be a modified Gothic. The architect is Mr. papers of the day and coins of the present reign, 
Krolow. The total cost is estimated at about 6001. | deposited in a cavity of thestone. Mr. Nicholas 





corner of Queen-street and Bridgman-street, 
have been laid by four ladies. The new struc- 
ture is designed and will be built by Mr. J. 
Wilkes, of Darlaston. It will partly supplement 
and partly supplant a school chapel, which was 
built on an adjacent plot cf land nearly three years 
ago, and which, on the completion of the new 
structure, will be used for school purposes only. 
In style it will be a mixture of Gothic and Italian 
and, as regards capacity, it will seat 350 persons. 





ing by the corporation, who employed a number 
of cotton operatives who had been thrown out 





At present there will only be one end gallery for 
[the school-children put up; but the building 


Walsall.—The memorial-stones of a new | Joyce, of Stafford, was selected as architect ; 
Wesleyan chapel, intended to be built at the, 


and the building is being erected according to 
his designs by Mr. Charles Clarson, of Tamworth, 
builder, for 2,8001. The walls were up a con- 
siderable height when the ceremony took place. 
The front of the building is about 140 ft. in 
length. In the centre is the master’s residence, 
with sitting-rooms, dormitories, and other accom- 
modation for twenty-five boarders. At the north 
end are the servants’ apartments and domestic 








offices, and at the south end the schoolroom, 


| 42 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. On the ground-floor 
|is a large room in which the public library will 


be placed. This is an old library belonging 0 
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the town. The building will be of Gothic 
character, the walls faced with pressed bricks, 
enriched with dressings of Bath stone, and the 
roofs covered with Staffordshire tiles, in orna- 
mental patterns. 

Carlisle.—The new schools in connexion with 
the recently erected church of St. Stephen’s, in 
this city, have been formally opened. The build- 
ing has been erected at the west end of the 
church. It is of brick, faced with white stone. 
The building consists of three rooms. The 
architect was Mr. Jas. Nelson, jun., of this city, 
who also designed the church ; and Mr, Milburn, 
of this city, was the builder. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Thomas’s, Rhyl.—An east window has been 
presented to this charch as a memorial of the 
help and sympathy given by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in its erection. Messrs. Ward & Hughes 
were the artists. 

Rastrick Church.—A memorial window has 
been placed in the parish church of Rastrick, 
near Brighouse, Yorkshire, in memory of the son 
of Mr. Thomas Bradbury, Longroyde, Brighouse. 
The window is composed of two lights, crowned 
by a transom, and contains in the lower division 
two subjects, namely, the “ Nativity” and the 
“Presentation in the Temple,’ framed by 
canopies and mosaic borders. The upper parts 
of the window are filled with medallions, con- 
taining angels; and the base is formed with 
mosaic work, under which is placed the iuscrip- 
tion. The window is from the works of Messrs. 
R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 








Books Received. 


Irrigation in Spain. By J. P. Roperts, C.E. 
London: Spon. 1867. 


by example, how the work should be written out, 
and then leading the pupil step by step to do 
similar work for himself. The idea is a decidedly 
good one, and will probably be found far more 
effectual than the older or more usual modes. 
“The Complete Writer” comprises a course of 
sixteen carefully graduated narrative copy-books, 
designed to lead to good and correct writing for 
upper and middle class schools. The poetical 
and other selections given as copies are a great 
improvement on the old jog-trot system. 








Hiscellanea. 


WroxeTer.—The excavations at Wroxeter have 
been proceeding for more than three weeks by | 
the liberality of Mr. Meyer. Three or four meu | 
have been employed in clearing out the ground | 
on the north angle of the buildings generally 
termed the enameller’s workshop, and between | 


this, and what has been supposed to have been, | 








CARELESSNESs IN Stackinc Bricks, — Three 
boys have been buried by a stack of falling 
bricks at the Liverpool new Exchange buildings, 
~ fortunately they were rescued without loss 
of life. 


Fire tn A Cuurcn at VENIcE.—A great fire 
has occurred here in the Church of St. John and 
St. Paul, Venice. Titian’s painting of Peter the 
Martyr and many other mageter-pieces of art 
were burned. 


Waite Leap.—-An invention has been provi- 
sionally specified by Mr. Bonniville, of Paris, for 
obtaining white lead direct from the ore, by 
pouring the molten metal into cold water, to 
render it as porous and bulky as possible; it is 
then dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the sulphate 
is treated with pyroligneous or oxalic acid, com- 
bined or not with tincal dissolved in water, and 
next dried over the fire on trays. The vessels 
employed are either made of stone or wood, 
lined with lead. 


Guiass Watts ror Fruit Trees.—A con- 


a basilica. A good many feet of ancient wall trivance for more thoroughly ripening fruit, 
have been laid open, and are being measured | noticed or suggested in the Builder some years 
and laid down to a scale by Mr. H. Davies, and | ago, has been introduced in this shape. Small 


much curious subterranean building has been 

discovered. Various articles have been found, | 
almost all of which are, by this time, to be seen 

in the Museum. 


FurNACE Cu1mney.—A chimney has been built 
at the works of the West Cumberland Hematite 
Iron Company, near Workington, from a design 
by Professor Kankine; the builders are Messrs. 
Wiliam Wilson & Son, of Glasgow. The follow- | 
ing are the principal dimensions: height above | 
ground level, 250 ft.; depth of foundation below | 
ground level (including a bed of concrete 3 ft. | 
deep), 17 ft.; basement, 30 ft. square at the | 
bottom, diminishing to an octagon at the ground 
level, pierced by four apertures for flues, each 
7 ft. 6 in. in diameter; outside diameters of 
cone, at bottom, 25 ft. 7 in.; at top, 15 ft. 3 in. 
The cone has a straight batter of 1 in 48; thick- | 
ness of brickwork in cone, 2} bricks at bottom, 





Tue author has compiled this essay from infor- 
mation collected during a residence of several | 
years in Spain. He is of opinion that irrigation | 
works, when properly carried out with a 


diminishing by steps inside to 14 brick at top, 
and including fire-brick lining. 


Towns’ Sewacr.—An important Bill, known 


bars of wood are driven into the earth about 
3 ft. from an ordinary brick wall, and being 
grooved easily receive plates of glass. The 
fruit trees are trained against this glass wall 
on the inside, and so besides the light and 
heat obtained on the one side through the glass 
get the reflected heat from the wall opposite. 
With two glass walls about 4 ft. apart in the 
open trees can be trained on the insides of both, 
and in either case the tops can easily be covered 
in case of frost. 


THe New BunuHILL-FiELps Park.—Agreeably 
to the new Act, which has just received the 
Royal assent, for the preservation of Banhill- 
fields burial-ground, the Corporation of the City 
of London is now to perform its part in the im- 
plied contract, and convert the burial-ground, 
which contains the bones of so many eminent 
men, into a public garden or “ park.” Buanhill- 
fields possesses a large area of ground, capable 


‘of being converted into a place of recreation for 


resident citizens, of park-like dimensions, and we 
hear it will receive the name of “ Bunhill-fields 


due regard to economy, must, besides being by thetitle of “ The Sewage Utilisation Act of 
highly beneficial to landed proprietors and 1867,” for facilitating the distribution of town 
farmers, be exceedingly remunerative to those | sewage for agricultural purposes, has just been 
who embark their capital in them, if the district | prinved, in the form in which it left the House 
to be irrigated be judiciously selected. The of Commons. Briefly stated, its provisions em- 
Rioja district of Spain, in which he resided for power Local Boards to provide any works for 
five years, has for centuries been irrigated, and receiving, storing, disinfecting, or distributing 
there the subject is thoroughly understood. He sewage within their respective districts; and in 
was professionally engaged for some time in ex- districts where no Local Boards exist, a special 
aimining projected irrigation works; and as he | authority may be created for the purpose. Such 
believes very little is kuown on this subject in| Boards or authorities may purchase any requi- 


Park.” It is to be hoped that the tombs of 
Bunyan, De Foe, and the other worthies there 
will be duly cared for. 


PortaBLe Hen Hovsrs.—M. Giot has invented 
a ‘‘fowl-omnibus.”’ One of these perambulating 
hen-houses is to be seen at the Paris Exhibition. 
M. Giot puts nest-boxes and perches into a 
broken-down ’bus, fills it with fowls, and wheels 
it out into the fallows and plough lands. The 
Houdans and Crévé-ceurs feed themselves 


England, he rightly says that his notes con-' site lands, and for agricultural objects may lease entirely, follow the plough or harrow, clear the 
tain matter of suflicient importance to merit | land for a period not exceeding seven years, or land thoroughly of worm and fly, pick up all the 


publication, especially in connexion with the | may contract to share the produce, or farm it 


stray grain after harvest, manure the soil, lay 


agricultural improvement of our possessions in 
India. 





VARIORUM. 


* Symons’s Monthly Meteorological Magazine” 
(Stanford, Charing-cross) for August contains 
some useful information on rainfall» especially 
the first paper, on the excessive rainfall of 26th of 
July last, which is illustrated by a map and use- 
ful tabular details, given by various observers in 
the vicinity of the ‘Thames and Medway, show- 
ing the enormous amount of rainfall in some 
places compared with otbers not far off. Thus 
while at Strathfield Turgiss, Winchfield, Hants, 
the Rev. C. H. Griffith found the amount of 
rainfall on that occasion to be 1°25 in.; and at 
Piercelands, West Hoathley, Sussex, Mr. J. 
Dudgeon records 1:33 in.; Dr. Ballard at Comp- 
ton-terrace, Islington, Middlesex, gives 2°22 in. ; 
Mr. J. Glaisher at Greenwich Observatory, 
Kent, records 3°67 in.; and Mr. W. Bland 
at Hartlip, Sittingbourne, in Kent, 5°04 in.! 
The value of these observations is great.—— 
** Stevens & Hole’s School Series: The Standard 
Arithmetical Copy-book. By Henry Combes & 
Edwin Hines.” Longmans & Co. “Stevens & 
Hole’s School Series: The Complete Writer. 
By Henry Combes, E. T. Stevens, & C. Hole.” 
Longmans & Co. The first of these series of 
school books forms a carefully-prepared course 
of arithmetic, advancing step by step from the 
simplest elements to the higher branches of the 
ecience, arranged so as to ensure good figures, 
concise methods, and correct results. There are 
nine of them. The principle upon which the 


and dispose of the produce. Different districts innumerable eggs, rear hardy broods, and make 
may unite for these ends. Authorities under the | capital poultry for the table, all without cost or 
Act may also agree to contribute to any out- | trouble, beyond the necessity of trundling them 
lay on the part of private capitalists or public now and then to a new spot. 
companies for carrying sewage plans into execu- | : . , - 
ag and, as pot point may become PREPARATION OF hai aapianns My aggre he 
shareholders. All assessments under the Act 2° of the most valuable oe oe wee 
are to be included in the poor-rates. | when properly applied. It not only prevents 
the decay of wood, but conduces greatly to the 
Fatt or A HousE1n Liverroot.—A portion of healthiness of all buildings, whether of wood or 
a house situated in Prescot-road, Uld Swan,| stone. Out-buildings and fences, when not 
nearly opposite the police-office, has fallen. At! painted, should be supplied once or twice every 
the rear is a chasm between 40 and 50 ft. deep, | year with a good coat of whitewash, which should 
evidently an old quarry, and the back parts of | be prepared in the following way :—Take a clean 
the houses project over this, aud are supported | water-tight barrel, or other suitable cask, and 
by massive stone pillars. It is supposed that | pat into it half a bushel of lime. Slake it by 
the foundations of those pillars were not pouring water over it, boilirg hot, and in suffi- 
sufficiently firm to sustain the superincumbent | cient quantity to cover it 5 in. deep, and stir it 
weight, and that those supporting Mr. Has-| briskly till thoroughly slaked. When the slaking 
kayne’s house sunk, and so caused the catas-| bas been thoroughly effected, dissolve it in water, 
trophe. A police-constable named Eastham, on and add two pounds of sulphate of zinc and one 
being informed that there was a female inside | of common salt: these will cause the wash to 
unable to get out and in danger, at once ascended harden and prevent its cracking, which gives an 
to the upper floor as quickly as he could, snatched unseemly appearance to the work. If desirable, 
the young woman out of bed, and brought her | a beautiful cream colour may be communicated 
down in hisarms. He narrowly escaped, forjust |to the above wash, by adding three pounds of 
as he had reached the foot of the stairs the floor- | yellow ochre; or a good pearl or lead colour, by 
ing gave way beneath him, and he and his) the addition of lamp, vine, or ivory black. For 
burthen would certainly have fallen into the | fawn colour, add four pounds of umber—Turkish 
frightful pit beneath had not five or six of the or American, the latter is the cheapest—one 
more courageous of the crowd rendered their | pound of Indian red, and one pound of common 
assistance, and dragged them both out. The! lamp black. For common stone colour, add four 
adjoining houses of the row appear also to be in| pounds of raw umber, and two pounds of lamp 
a very dangerous state, the pillars supporting | black. This wash may be applied with a com- 
them to the rear not seeming to be in a reliable | mon whitewash brush, and will be found much 
condition, and cracks in the walls, sinking of| superior both in appearance and durability, to 
floors, and other unpleasing signs, give strong | the common whitewash.—Albany Country Gen- 





whole course is constructed is that of showing, 


indications of danger. j tleman. 
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Gop ror THE Morwons.—A communication 
from the Salt Lake, dated the 10th of July, 
speaks of great excitement, owing to rich dis- 
coveries of gold near the South Pass, some 250 | 
miles from the city. The mines are said to ex- 
ceed any others ever found on the American 
continent for value and extent. 





Tue Pustic Park at Hazirax. — Sir F. 
Crossley, bart., who in 1857 presented to his | 
fellow-townsmen a People’s Park, which cost | 
30,0001., has commemorated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the opening by presenting to the town | 
of Halifax a sum of 6,3001., the interest to/ 


i 


provide salaries to park-keepers and other 

OPENING oF THE NEW RAILWAY BETWEEN 
Lonpow aNpD EpGwakk.—A want which has long 
been felt,—viz., the establishment of direct 
communication by railway between the metropo- 
lis and the extreme northern districts,—is sup- 
plied by the opening of the new London and 
Edgware line by the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 

REsToRAaTION OF THE Crystal PaLace. — We 
are told that a contract has been made with the 
Hamilton Windsor Ironworks Compauy of Liver- 
pool, for the erection of 145 ft. of the north end 
of the Crystal Palace, destroyed by fire, bringing 
the restored part up to the spot at which the 
north transept formerly stood. The work is to 
be completed by November. 


VaLvEe oF Property 1n Liverpoor.—In the 
Sheriff's Court, St. George’s Hall, before Mr. 
J. J. Aston, assessor, and a jury, an arbitration 
case between the Corporation and certain owners | 
of property in Church-street has been heard. 
Mr. Lioyd stated the nature cf the claim. He 
said the premises were required by the Corpora- 
tion for the purposes of improvements in Church- 
street. It was obvious that they did not want 
the whole of it, but they desired to recoup the 
ratepayers the outlay they were about to make 
by purchasing the whole block, and then re- 
selling a portion of it. A number of witnesses 
were examined on both sides. The area of the 
premises was 378; yards, with a frontage to 
Church-street of 49 ft. 24 in. Mr. Wordley esti- | 
mated the value of the land at 50 guineas per 
yard, or 22,1281. for land and buildings. Mr. 
T. J. Kilpin 22,3211.; Mr. Hornblower, 22,0111. ; 
and Mr. Cunningham, 21,8251. For the Cor- | 
poration, Mr. Culshaw, on being examined, | 
stated it as his opinion that the value of the 
ground was 16,0051., which was an average of | 
421. 48. a yard; by one calculation out of 
three he made it 12,0381. Mr. W. Scott 
valued the land at 15,8321.; Mr. P. Ellis, 
14,3671. ; and Mr. James Holme, 15,1201. The | 
jury found for the claimants, 18,5001. compen- | 
sation. 


Excavations tn Sanpay, Orkney. — Mr. | 
Farrar has discovered an ancient building | 
apparently of the “brough” order, at the 
Brough of Quoyness, in the island of Sanday. 
The mound is 63 ft. in diameter and 12} ft. in 
height. The building has been 32 ft. in diameter, 
and there is a space of 12 ft. between an inner 
and an outer wall, thus leaving a sort of area | 
or court encircling the whole building. Outside 
this outer wall is another, regularly built, leaving 
a space of 3} ft., which is filled with loose stones. 
Mr. Farrar thinks the object was to strengthen 
the original wall. On the south-east side of the 
mound there is a passage 12 ft. long by 3 ft. high 
and 21 in. wide, covered with large stones set on 
edge. This passage communicates with a large 
oblong chamber in the centre of the mound. 
This chamber is 11 ft. 10 in. long, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, 
and 12 ft. 6 in. deep. Within the wall on the 
north-west side are two kists of a semicircular 
shape, 19 in. wide at the entrance, and 6 ft. high 
inside, and 5 ft. respectively. They contained 

no bones. On the right of the entrance passage 
there is a kist 20 in. wide and 6 ft. high, and on 
the left another probably of the same dimensions 
but not yet cleared out. Both of these kists 
contained skulls and a few other human bones. 
There were also other human remains found in 
course of the excavations. Mr. Farrar says, “ it 
would be difficult to determine positively whether 
the mound was, in its original state, a burial- 
place. It may have been a brough, and the space 
between the inner and outer walls—which I 
suppose to have been an open area—may have 
been a mass of rude walling constructed with 
the view of supporting the building in which the 


perfect one. The following are the results of 


llike capacity, but weighing only 2 pounds 


Layinc on Fresu Arr.—A Mr. Thomas has a 
scheme by which he proposes to revivify London 
by means of fresh-country air, conveyed in pipes, 
cooled by passing through tunnels and ice 
houses! Nature would do this for us, if we 
would but let her. 


Tin-LineD Leap Warter-prres.—Experiments 
have been made at New York with these pipes, 
and the pipes, as well as the experiments, are 
thus described in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute :—“ A solid cylinder of tin, weighing, 
say, 15 pounds, is bored of a certain diameter. 
It is then placed in a larger cylinder, having 
poured around it melted lead. A powerful hy- 
draulic press forces it through a gauge, just as 
in wire drawing, a steel rod forming, as it were, 
the core. The line of contact of the lead and 
tin is clearly defined, and the pipe is a very 


some of the experiments :—An ordinary leaden 
pipe, 1 in. interior diameter, and weighing 4 
pounds 1] ounces per foot, burst at pressure of 
1,000 pounds on gange. A tin-coated pipe, of | 


6 ounces per foot, required 1,150 pounds to burst 
it. A j-in. lead pipe, weighing 3 and 8-10ths 
of a pound per foot, required a pressure of 1,200 
pounds before bursting. A tin-coated pipe of 
the same calibre brought the dynamometer up 
to 1,275 before bursting. This last weighed only 
1 and 12-100ths pounds per feot. About the 
same ratio was kept up with other sizes experi- 


For stabling and alterations to the White Lion, Central. 
street, St. Luke’s, for Mr, Gardner. Mr. James Schofield, 


architect :— 

















Sab £2342 3 0 
Perkins ......... eienposvtnshananvensety - 3065 0 0 
GROTOR  .ccncpassconrasecese aabhnniniatnton . 2800 
Laurence & Baugh.......... voor MF O 6 
Eton & Chap 290 0 0 
For additions and alterations at No. 12, Wilton-crescent 
8.W., for Mr. Henry W. Bull, Messrs. C. Habershon, 
Reoek, & Webb, architects :— 
anley & Rog £533 0 0 
Bowman connoane 493 0 0 
Eborall ..... 400 0 06 








For church and schools at Tottenham. Messrs, Smith 
& Son, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 


Schools under 
Church. 
BGGMS  corccsscrceser on £4,190 0 O ... £3,365 0 0 
DUREE ccvcsecnttaiinns. DER a an, Be: 68 
Nightingale ............... $,057 0 0 ... 3,125 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley... 3,583 0 0 2,800 0 0 
Crabb & Vanghan ...... 3,400 0 0 2,550 0 0 
Mundy & Hutchinson 3,153 0 0 ... 2,408 0 © 
Palmer ......... pleprepetove 2,820 0 0 .., 2,179 0 0 





For house and shop at Twickenham, for Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Marshall, architect. Quantities not supplied — 


GOR, ccckttcinsin: sisncouinacenndaintniaas £636 0 0 
Mundy & Hutchinson .............. . 6800 
IL 5. canmnircinmmsnedsinnat dghgeannnecs 609 0 0 
TRAINEE fociciieecatenqecevishtnbsamnseniin 5450 «(0 





For alteration to the Victory Tavern, Albany-street, 
Regent's Park. Mr. William Mann, architect :— 
ORTII IE 6 osc cnn sesccocecsesns ihceooutis £833 0 
ESD 
Langmead & Way ...... 
WINE astncanecieneneemat 





mented upon, showing a great saving in weight, 
with a commensurate gain in strength.” 





TENDERS 
For farm buildings at Heath and Reach, Leighton 
Buzzard, for Mr. John Bushell. Mr. F. Gotto, arehi- 


tect :— 
I i ie EE toler £560 0 0 
Dimmock & Adams ........,.......0 5) 0 0 
OUT i gricntunasthehdienacveditiacanndte 627 0 0 
PN PRR a §25 0 0 
Adams & Gibbons ...................6. aw 0 0 


For the erection of national schools and master’s resi- 


dence, at St. Harmon's, Radnorshire. Mr, E. H, Lingen 
Barker, architect :— 





MII snssncusseipininiiiaieeednaiiitiasiadasll £399 11 0 
be Re Ta eR IGT OTRAS pL, 395 13 0 
ET SIE Ee SF 394 0 «0 





For Small Heath Congregational Chapel near Birming- 
ham, Mr. W. F. Poulton, architect :— 


Horsle 


Barnsley 0 0 
Hardwick 00 
ae 00 
si” ee 0 0 
Partridge 00 
eee 00 
Mathews 00 
Bennett 0 0 

0 0 

00 








Tenders for main drainage works, Southampton, con- 
sisting of covered reservoir, main outlet, &c. Contract 
No. 2. Mr. James Lemon, engineeg. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Howell and Messrs, Rake & Ranwell :— 





ng £10,083 0 0 
RIAA AIIM LEA 30 0 0 
Mackenzie & Abell ................. 8,856 0 0 

FRI \ snchincshsccotoecetuidansetalete 8,750 0 0 
ene RRR eeeS 8,400 0 6 
(SN eR a cae AES 8,270 0 0 
SR at 6,968 0 0 





For new warehouse in Park-street, Southwark. Messrs. 
Newman & Billing, architects. Quantities supplied by 








Mr. Edsail :— 
Axford & Whillier .............es<. £6,095 0 0 
Simms & Marten..................... 5, 00 
eo ee ... 5,890 0 0 
Asbby & Horner . 5,831 0 0 
BAD. covscennenes .... 5,698 0 0 
PNY sicis ccd scsnsbadepudsaeithtsecseictd 5,695 0 0 
Thompson ... a, 00 
EDT 5,598 0 0 
i eeisaeeeraaae one Gee 6.9 
IID say sconcaccuctigcedimateteiscdne 5,340 0 0 
IR Gikihc in vtupittnvinasbaerecguab ined 6,300 0 0 
MONIONE:-scriuiamistcrmiiietitipintiie Mesias 5,247 0 O 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 6,192 0 0 





For alterations to the Queen’s Arms, Notting-hill, for 
Mr, Haynes. Mr. W. H. Lamborn, Siteeh tus 





SROIIOIIDD «, sctesoroedncntinedinanieiouietns £398 14 0 
NEE crabsaconiicbicestoeune eos 0 

Petters (accepted) ...... w- 31410 0 
Ii sccsiciea sesesinovsthen su tibledlamniabitac - 24614 0 





For warehouse in Coleman-street, Bunhill-row. Mr. 
H. 8. Hammon, architect :-— 
OURO BDO cnicinnosidiieinaiieslis 
POUT cnanpecuniniestindaunien or 
BONE Fab e os eentinintoscdiba « 
Browne & Robinson ..... 


ecooooo 
cosoooso 








For finishing and completing houses at Low Leyton :— 





graves are found. Further excavations can 
alone settle this point.” 


Munday & Hutchinson ............ £2,700 0 O 
MUD snc cctiepseabiakastesiiuldiias wee 2,575 0 O 
Mansfield 2,536 0 0 
ha ast i ile Ne -.. 2,456 0 0 
QUE acicilinvskgiistibiotens . 2,937 0 0 
WPI covosseniccinigondeetineltil --- 1,930 0 0 
j Cogswell............ 1,928 0 0 





eocoeceo 








i 


| For the erection of houses and shops in the Forest-road, 
| Cindesford, Gloucestershire, for Mr. Hiram Bennett. 
Mr. Edwin J. Reynolds, architect, Cindesford :— 
Durke (accepted) .......0..sessessseee £359 0 0 
Bar fitting, Queen Victoria, Clapham Junction. Mr, 
William Munn, architect :— 
Anley (accepted)...........cccccssseeses 269 0 0 


i 
i 
' 
} 


For erecting timber stage, exclusive of timber in baulk, 
for Mr. C. B. N, Snewin, Hatton-garden. Mr. Johnson, 
architect :— 

Crabb & Vaughan (accepted) ...... £220 0 0 

For the construction of new brick sewers in St. James’s- 
street and Thomas-street, Notting-dale, for the Kensing- 
ton Vestry. Mr. James Broadbridge, surveyor :— 

564 








Waggett & Barnett.................. £2, 2 3 
POI: edacsndenctuntisesbiennce 2,40 0 0 
Reeves & Steggles .................. 2,203 0 0 
CIEE rics cnaninnsnasnthounsiepeiepess 2,160 0 0 
Allcock & Cooper. ..........cccceeee 2,100 0 0 
BORG ~ scrnscccnnerccntdsssusrabssiines 1,531 0 0 
Thiret & Co. ......... ea . 
WRONG | ancebernvetennsanidenenipanns 1,794 0 0 
III cudnt cecinc te cths beeenentie 1,750 0 0 
Williams, Brothers.................. 1,750 0 @ 
For the construction of brick and pipe sewers at Herne- 





hill, Denmark-bill, Woodland-hill, Norwood ; Park-road, 
Norwood; Denmark-road, Coldharbour-lane, and Acre- 
| lane, Brixton, for the Lambeth Vestry, Mr. Hugh 
, Melntosh, surveyor :— 






RS A RRS, RRR £15,104 0 0 
f PEM OO asin occcicsscccccecccensctsoocens 13,354 0 0 
' PA dscsinerestvm evteemsaeteinne 13,000 0 0 
CO RE AE 12,00 0 0 
pS ® SRE ip dine 12,250 0 0 
j WRIA 5 a. .osci scncscccsccosscssen , 0 0 
NII: catsdatienassosodcnsvebhssainbaate 11,900 0 0 
IE: sasscnttcdestatekesttemian 10,85 0 0 
| Hitohoowt & Go. ssessecscovesccscesee 10,850 0 0 
DO es 10,520 0 0 
| pe eee aicalall tien Se 2 2 
OD i cicctiendsncnconttitnus snndnbilinionts 10,276 0 0 





For rebuilding the Angel and Crown, Tabernacle-square. 
Mr, H. J. ~ammon, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





TIDTIEL. shisonismsaddianesiinedeamiiaiats £1,191 8 @ 
DOIN cccecasccnncocnsinnbianecsaveipenies 1,187 0 0 
Daweh B BW. cccceccesesevscvecsweves 1,077 0 0 
pT ee seeieoumens 1,072 @ © 
Langmead & Way .......0.....0004 1,048 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .............0006 1,030 0 0 
Preedy (accepted) .............00++ a8 0 0 





For alterations to the Jolly Coopers, Clerkenwell-close, 
for Mr. Fulloom. Mr, T. F, Fillary, architect, Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 


BOF iccerectier tine vabebntts ditindnentan we: OO 
Longmead & Way .......c:scesceee - 1,756 0 0 
ES RES RETIN 1,600 0 0 
Hawkes & Co. ...........cccesscovsees 1,075 0 Of 





For a villa residence on the Norbury Park Estate, West 
Croydon, Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect. The quantities 
supplied by Mr. T. T. Green :— 

Piper & Wheeler ............. eonesecs £1,969 





ecoecceocoooecoeoseso 
ecscescoescseoooo 








For a pair of villa residences, Clytha-square, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, for Messrs, Pw & Salter. Mr, B. 
0 
0 
0 





Lawrence, architect :— 
BERD: sicpibveciiiigsiciihis dilipe isibeinesitt £1,500 
Durke (accepted) ..........sseerees 1,488 
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For sma]l house at Buzzard for Mr, James 











Pettit. Mr. F. Gotto, archi i— 
arker -e. £369 10 0 
Whiting 369 0 0 
SE cancititiatemain 365 0 0 
Garside 341 0 0 
Kd 336 0 0 
Cook ..... 335 0 0 
Miles ... 320 0 0 
Lamb . $19 0 0 





For erectin 


two houses, Engineer-road, Woolwich 
Common, for 


tr. G. Hebden. Messrs. Gosling & Son, 


architects. ) yoy not supplied :— 
Pine 


~ 











ecoooooseo 


Aes eeeeneeeeenes See enewereeeeteteonsee 


Upobarci B Hawkes scc.ccccesoveencee 


eoooecoco 


275 0! 





For alterations ane additions to No. 7, Bowater 
Blest. Messrs. Gosling 

















Crescent, beg for Mr. J. .G 
& Son, architects, ne cee” 
Smart & Pinegar .... ieabanccii .. £238 0 0 
Green ..... tents 235 0 
-_ 223 0 0 
Richardson. RHiinintsenmswmieine wo oe 
Wicks...... ‘ 218 0 0 
ek aio ioumniitnesn: ae ee 
Ledbitter ......... - . 212 00 
Lo ee 210 0 0 
INENGE:  cnivcinesmbannaverineen.. aE. 
i 190 0 0 
Vickery ..... eovvecovsesescoceccseserecoeces 195 0 O 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


C.J. P.—@. G.—F. D.—L. B—L. H.-R. P.—J. H. B.—R. P.—M. & 
H.—J. H. D.—B. J. F.—B. & R—ferra Firma.—J. B.—A Shop- 
mate. —H. B, & W.—E. C. A.—W. N.—C. @ V—J. L.- W. W. L.— 
F.—J. P. W.—A. D.—E. J. R.—E. B.—C. W. W.—W. H. H.—Mr. L.— 
WwW. W. L—L. W. L.-J. B.—W. & Sons.—J. L.—Rev. Mr. E.—J. J. 
M.—Scintilla.—J. J.—J. G. & Son.—N. A H. (next week) —J. H. F. 
(soap and alum, See previous numbers of the Suilder).—J. C. 
(block shall be sent to a landscape artist). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





- Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copres ONLY should be sent. 


[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | os at 


OHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 88 & 384, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 








PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 


R. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 
ARCHITBCTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Professioa— 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views, 
Com petition Designs, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oi) or Water-colour. 
4, WINCHESTER-STREET, 8. W. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS.—The 


success or failure of an Architectural Design frequently depends 
upon the Perspective View. A thoroughly artistic | a tae ser y 
figures, ¢ 





wax TED, by a London DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK, &. aged 34 

(married), immediate EMPLOY MENT. Terms, 32s. per week,— 

Address, Mr. DAVLDSON, 70, Buckingham-road, Kingsland, N. 


\ ANTED, by a well-educated, industrious 

Man, a SITUATION to work Scbinemna. Furness’s, or any 
kind of Wood-cutting Machinery. Well used to the manufactari 
joinery trade. Can make any kind of cutters; sharpen sews. Good 
reference. Town or country.—Address, MACHINIST, 7, Theob “idee 
street, New Kent-road, London. 





with ee of first-class 

R fro i men, — Address, A "ARTIST, 8, Bess- 

borough-street, ‘Pimlico, a.W. 

UPIL.— An ARCHITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR, of 20 years’ standing, requires an intelligent, 

gentlemanly YOUTH, with premium. A salary will be given ss 

oon as y is — Address, F. R. I. B. A. 126, 

Strand, wc. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


ECORATIVE GILDERS 
Te-be had at the 
KING’S ARMS, POLAND STREET, W.C. 


Address to the SECRETARY. 


PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT requires 

immediately a clever GOTHIC DRAUGHTSMAN for Six 
Weeks or Two Months. To one accustomed to perspectives and pen- 
sod-ink drawings a liberal salary will be given.—Address, D. F. 
Office of “ the puilder.” 

















RAINERS (MASTER) and 4 WRITERS. 


WANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH to the above trade.— 
Address, HOUGH, 15, Fleet-lane, ola Bailey. 


ANTED, by a large Building Firm in the 

City, envther ESTIMATING OLERK; also, a WHARF 
FOREMAN accustomed to the conversion of timber.—Address, A. B. 
care care of M Messry. F hd & Tun, 346. Minories, BC. 








W ANTED, by an Architect, an ASSIST- 
ANT, who bes had experience as clerk of works, who con 
measure and take ont quautities, aud isa fair draughtsman. —App'y 
by letter to A. B. care of Mr. King, Bookseller, &c. 34, Parliament- 
street, , 8. Ww. 
ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor, 
a YOUTH, who cau copy drawings, trace, square éimensi ona, 
and writes a good hand.—Address, ia own handwriting, W. H. 
21, Mila Milman's- cow, Chelsea, 


ANTED, ina Builder's ¢ Office, a respect- 

able Youth, abeut 17, who writes a good haud, and is quick 

at figures.— Apply, by ee stating salary required and references, 
to 221, Camberwell- -road, 





ANTED, in a large provincial town, a 
first-class DRAUGHTSMAN, A man of ability will be ‘ibe- | 
rally treated with. — Adaress, 6 668, Office of ‘ ‘The Builder.” 








stating salary.and where last employed, to A. B. Miles, Library, | 


Upper-street, Ir’ aeton, N.B. 





Apply to Mr. DERBY, at the Building, Hinton-road, oppo- 
site Loughborough Station, London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. J 
WANTED, in an old-established Firm at 
the West-End of London, an APPRENTICE to the Build 

ing Trade. A premium required.— Address, BETA, Marshall’s Library, 
21, Kdgware-road. 


\ ANTED, a good GENERAL FORE- 


MAN. None need apply but those used to Church work.— 
Apply, stating wages required, to C. B. Builder, Post-Office, Ealing 
Common, W. 


ANTED, by a West-end Decorator and | 


Upholsterer, an active Young Man, as STOCK-KE®PER and | 








wit 


Address, A, B. care of Mr. Green. 13, Linco!n’s-ina-fields, 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

ESTIMATING CLERK and BOOKKBEPER bya first -claee 
estimator, quantity taker, measurer, &c. Testimonials from archi- 
teci#, surveyors. and contractors.—Addres, A. dp R. Laurel Cottage, 
Chureh-street West, Croydon, 3. 


WANTED, by an ASSISTANT, an EN- 
GAGEMENT with an Architect. Is well accustomed to the 
rou'ine of the office, and a very good perspective draughtsman. Re- 
ferences for the last four years.— Address, 632, Office of “ The Builder.” 





To CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man, a CARPENTER and JOINER. Aged 21.—Address, 
640, Office of * The Bnilder.” 





PLU MBERS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUMBER 

or THREE- BRANCH HAND, by a young MAN, aged 23 
Address, J. K. 43, Harrison- -street, G ray's- inn-t road. 

‘0 PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a young 

Man, a8 PLUMBER and ZINCWORKER. Good painter. 
Thorough knowledge of house-repairs, Town or country.—Address, 











e ; 

\ ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, in a. 
Builder's Office. Must be quick at figures, and a fair 
draughtsman. Good references injispensable—Apply. by letter, 


7ANTED, TWO BRICKLAYERS.— | 


aA 


JUNIOR CLERK. Oue accustomed to measure and keep the cost of | 
builder’s work preferred. Reference as to character required.— j 





ANTED, as CARPENTER, on a Gentle- 








as well ** carpenter's work.—Address, Mr. DAVIS, Trotsworth Farm 
House, Virginia Water, Staines. 


Wiest by a good Draughtsman, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT. Salary mode- 
Morningtou-crescent, 





3 —— A. L. 10, Harrington-street, 





JANTED, by a Young Architect, EM- 

PLOYMENT in an Office where Temporary Assistance is 

required, or at his own Office.—Apply to CADIZ, Post-office, Fen- 
chureh-street, E.C. 





TO BRICKMAKERS, 


WANTED, by a Person who thoroughly 


understands his bu-iness, a SITUATION as FIREMAN. 








Understands blue or red.—Address, B. D, Mr. Friend’s, Buil-ring, 
Kiddermi 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


sage ong a ae ee 


RU DIMENTARY TREATISE on 
CLOCKS and WATCHES and By EDMUND 


BECK &1T or M.A. QO, 
w ready, Third Edition, price 2s, 


RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on the PRIN- 


CIPLES of DeSt@N in ARCHITECTURE, as deducible from Nature, 





BUILDERS. 
WANTED, bya n practical BRICKLAYER, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as WORKING FOREMAN, or to 
take the ev'tire Charge of a Job. in town or country.—Guod refer- 


ences.— Address H. G. No, 5, Cornwall-road, Lambeth, 8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or Superintendent of Works. Has 
had considerable experience in measuring up and vetting out works, 
Could take out quantities, or estimate if required. Mf for a con- 
stancy, a moderate salary reguiced. Testimonials as to ability 
sobriety, &e. — Address, A, J. Portsea-cottages, Ordaance- road, 
st » Middlesex. 








and exemplified in the works of the Greek and Gothic archit By 
EDWARD LACY GaRBRI1T, Architect. 
Now ready, New Edition revised and 
COTTAGE BUILDING HINTS “ar” IM- 
PROVED DWELLINGS for the LABOURING CLASSES. By 
C. BRUCE ALLAN, sus 


QUANTITIES pe “MEASUREMENTS : how 
to calculate and take them, in Brickleyers’, Masons’, Plasterers 
Plumbers’, Paperbanvzers’, G@uders’, Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Seinen 
Work, with rules for abstracting, and bints for preparing, a bill of 
quantities. By ALFRED CHARLES BEATON, Architect and Sur- 


veyor. 
London: VIRTUE & COMPANY, 26, Ivy-lane. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—See the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING. — Professo 
PEPPER'S LaC! UKES on the PALAIS DE L’KXPOSITTON, daily 
at Three and ight, Amopgst the other attractions are, the “ Won- 
derful Leotard " the reat optical surprise, called “ The KFFIGY of 
the DEAR DEFUNCT,” and the Musical ts of Damer 
Cape, esq. 








TO GRAINERS AND OTH 


W ANTED, by a YOUTH, a : SITUATION 
as IMPROVER to the GRAINING. Patterus to be seen.— 


Address by letter, to H, BR. 5, Olarence-piace, Wells-street, Albany- 





road, Camberwell. 
jy ANTED, a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as Re , &c. in a BUILDER'S OFFICE. Six years’ 


experience, Well up i» quantities and estimates. references, — 


Address, C. B. 26, West-street, Brighton. 
ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK ot ’ WoRKS. —Apply to JOHN DaV1S,7, Rutland- 
street, Pimiico, 5. W. 
TO CIVIL ENGINEBRS, ARCAITECTS AND SURVEYORS, &c. 


Wa N?#D, by a Gentleman (aged 24), 


EMPLOY MENT’ in the office of the above, Is a good pert. 
can assist in preparing estimates and 








man, quick at tigares, 








reports, references, tualary 
26, King-street, St. James’s-square. 


man’s property, a man who understands painting and glazing, 


H. Ww, 5, Springticia- cottages, Acre lane, Brixton, 8. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a young Man, who is a 
first-class PLUMBER, «a SITUATION or JOB. Has had good 
experience in new work and jobbing work, and as tvree-branch hand. 
| First-class references if required.—Address, J. VEWHAM, 4, Green's- 
Tow, High-street, Camberwell. 





TO BUILDERS, &e. 


iV J ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, a 

RE ENG AGEMENT, as CLERK to a fair “Desughiomen. 
| Accustomed to take out quantities, and the geuersl routine of a 
Batlder’s office.—Address, F. C. 10, Bryanstone-terrace, Race-hill, 
Brighton. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


+ 

\ ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL -oREM AN, Cierk of Works, Foreman of Carpen- 

ters, or the Coargs of a Job, tn acy part of the country or abroad, 

Aged 36. Salary moderate.—Address, J. D. No. 1, Camden-terrace, 
Keen's ‘s- “road, Croydon. 








TO &U ILDERS, HOU 3 DECORATORS, &c, 


r 
i WA TED, by,a thoroughly =e Man, 
who can take all branches of the business, a constant SITU A- 
TION, as WRITER, Grainer, Decorator, Plumber, Lead Glazier, 
Paperhanger, Distemper and Farniture Paioter. The suburbs of 
Londow or couatry preferred. month's trial given.—Address, 
P. W. G. Phillips's Library, Lower No 


was TED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or Clerk of Works, oz Peta of 
Carpenters, or to take Carpenter’s Work by the Piece, by a persever- 
ing Man, Carpenter by trade ; has worked in London firms for the last 
| twenty years. Thorough knowledge of all branches iu the trade, 
Good references. aged 42.—Address, T. H. B. 8, Uuion-terrace, 
Uuion-road, Wandsworth, Surrey. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. “ 
ANTED, by a good Plumber, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. "oan do hotwater 
} work.— Address, H c _®, Gireat Coilege- street, West tm nster. | ae 
‘\ ‘ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a steady 
\ Man,a Jeinen by, trade. Cam measure up work, take out 
| quantities, estimate, &c. ; also has a kKnowledve of upholsterer’s work. 
| Has acted as Foreman and Clerk the last four yeers.—Address, A. B. 
18, Walton-street, Chelsea, , 5.0 


W ANTED, by a rere Man, who | has been 


seven years Foreman to a London Builder, and hes just 
Good character. 
1, Park Cottages, 














finished a three years’ job, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
| Well up to contract work.—Addreass, G. MAY, 
| Wiucheap-stre street, t, Canterbury. 





To BUILDERS. 
7 . ° 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner by 
trade, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FORE * AN. Thoroaghiy 
| competent in makiug out working drawings ; sustomed to al 
kinds of w aay in the building trade. sig ress, A. B, 126, 
Warwick street, 5. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 

\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 

SITUATION, or JOB, as PLUMBER, or Three- Branch Hand, 
Address, E. M. 38, Royal-road, Kenningtoa-perk, London. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
NTED, by an_ experienced TIME- 

oS m= ENGAGEMENT on a town or country job. Is 
well versed iu extra and dey accounts, snd can draw and trace 
beatiy and expeditiously. 
sober habits — Addresa, 679, Office of “ The Builder. 





The Advertiser is 25 years of age, and of 


\ ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as OUT- 





DOOR FOREMAN, or Superintendent for the Erection of 
Buildings, by « person of over twenty years’ thorough practical ex- 
perience im the butlding trade. The Advertiver is competent for 
making plans, + pecitieations, and taking out qaantitics in ail depart- 
menis.— Address, W. 126, 12, Browu- “street, Maach ster. 


ANTED, by a competeat ARCHI- 
TRCT'’S ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in con- 
struction, detail, and working drawings, persp-ctive, aud competition, 
Address, SETA, care of Hann, News Agent, 268, ouy* 's-inn-road. 
TO BUILDERS ‘AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN ; just completing 





a large job im the City. A carpenter and joiner by trade. References 
good. Town or country.—Address, N. M. 18, Ampton-street, Gray’s- 
inn-road. 








To ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by an _ experienced and 
thoroughly good *DRAUGHTSM AN aged 27, an immediate 
RE-KNGAGEMENT iu an Architect's Office. Able to take the super- 
intendence of an office if required. Can farnish the best testimo- 
nials »s to ability. Ouly very moderate salary required.—Address, 
PF. + 9, Tach brock-street, =, W. 
y 7 ANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING 
by PreCE- WworK —Address, X. Y. 91, Charrington-street, 

Oakley -square, NW. nl 

TO SIONE MERCHAN?S, CONTRAC TORS, 23, AND PAVIORS. 

ANYED, a SITUATION (aged 23), as 
WHARF CLERK or POREMAN.—Address, A. Z. Z. Office of 














moderate,—Address, A, Mr. Day. |}, 


“ The Builder.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


__[Ava, 24, 1867. 








ANTED, by a first-class GOTHIC 


DRAUG BTSMAN, an ENGAGSMENT for three days a week. 
Address, 515, Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


| eo ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 
way Pavior, Street Mason. Granite Dresser (wood 

wld, Deum oh Sch elinbess, or tiles}, to Take WORK + the eseue. 
md only. ty AF 
Address, JAMES Ck HLEY, No. 7, James-pisce, North-street, 














ANTED, a  RE-EN NGAGEMENT as 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Good references.—Address, | 
¥. T. B No. 11, Union-street, Clapham. ! 
To BUILDERS, AND OTBERS. 


Wee by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMEST as SHOP or GENERAL FORFMAN. 

a Rot edject te a good country job.— Address, C. W. 21, Benwell- 
bary 








ANTED, an APPOINTMENT to a) 

VILLAGE kcHOOL, by an uncertificated Mistress, who will 

be recommended by her present employer and the clergyman of the 
parish.— addres, a W. Hope-under-Dinmore, Leomiuster. i 


© GLASS PAINT 
ANTED, to APPREN NIICE, a Lad to 


the above, indoors —Apply to L. Mr. Hodge's Library, Frome, 
Somerset. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION «s PLUMBER and GASFITTER, &c. in town or country. 
Address, A ¥ Plember, No. 4, Thames-row, Old Brentford. 


W ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, a SITU- 

ATION on 4 Geatiemsen’s Rotate, or in a Bailder's or Paint- 
er’s Firm in the country. A thoroughly good painter, glazier, aod 
pisin papertanger. Hae been in present employ many years —Ad- 
dres, R L W. No. 14, Robert-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN ut a Timber-yard and Sawmills. Has hed several 

years’ experience im the conversion of timber, and the fixing and 

working «f ail kinds of sawmill machine y. First-class references.— 
Address, B. T. No. 2, Mortimer-street, Cavencish-square. 

HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a empetent ASSISTANT. Terms 30s. per wel, Good 

references —Adaress, J. BR. No. 9, Augusta-terrace, Cambridge-street, 

Groevenor Park, 8. 


TO BUILDERS, ————. AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
ENERAL REPAIRS. 




















ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respectable tfuternmun 


tlie as ESTATE CLERK of WORKS, or on a Buiiding ~y or to 


TO BUILDERS AND THE TRADE. 


HE Advertiser, a steady Young Man, 

wishes for a constant SITUAVION as GENERAL HaND. 

Can do writing and second-clas graining, and could id make bimeel! 

useful in apy branch of the trade Wages not so much an object as « 

constant situation —Addres, W. CRACKN&LL, 2, Norfoik-street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 





HITECTS AND OTHERS. 


THE Advetiane, — 20, seeks an EN- |e 
GAGPMENT as tay Cac take and ~~ plese, 
prepare drawings from roug’ 
vente the gunned uousinn of or Pope he ee erenen. 
Address, F. B. F. 4, South crescent, Bedford-square, W. 








AND SURVEYORS. 
EMPORA ARY ASSISTANCE, or other- 
wise, given by Y. . tie a im first-class 
offices.—Acdress, 2, Princes-place, Commercial-road, KE 





LASTERING. WANTED by a practical 
Man. Town or country. Labour only.—Addres, A. D. Post- 
office, Te >treo ham -court- road. 


UNIOR CLERK. — SITUATION 
Ad WANTED by « Youth aged 17. Has been nearly three years in 
. -Address, J. &. C. 20, Cambridge-terrace, Cornwall- 


OT-WATER, STEAM, and GAS FIT- 
TING WANTED, bya maint FITTER, in ceonstrecting 
and fitting any extensive job in the above line. Used to all kinds of 
kiteben, cooking, bath, and bot-water appsratus for heating herticul- 
tural a oe buildings Address, A, 12, Bath-street, City-road, 
Losdon, q 











TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND ARCHITECTS. 


YLEBK of WORKS.—A thoroughly quali- 


fied Man wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT early in September, 


take tbe ertire Management of Works where gentlemen find 
materials, labour, &c.— Address, The Clerk of Wo:ks, Lockinge House, 
Wautage, Berks. 


LERK, or CLERK and TIMEKEEPER. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, pa 23, a SITUATION as above. 
Has been eight years in the iron trade. Good references.—Address, 
J. H. care of Mr Hart. 16 Fleet-street, E.C. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


N GENTLEMAN. aged 26, town experi- 
ence, is seeking an APPOINTMENT a — of WORKS, 
. per week.— 








or to superintend works in exrcution. 
Address, 651, Office of “ The 


GOOD PLUMBER and GASFITTER 


ANTS a SITUATION, or as Three Branch Hand.—Address, 
Cottages, Lower Park-road, Peckham, ak 








and well eupusisnent FOREMAN, ‘2 the above b 
Testimonials and good reference. — Address, OMEa@a, 19, 
Sussex-place, Commercial-road, 8 E 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





ANTED, Piece-work, PLUMBING and Oto“ The Buiis 


10 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, who has just completed 


his Articles 2: ond wore Ma for a BITUATION.— Address, 583, 





PA! STING, by an eupesteneed Man.— Address, A. EVANS, | 
8. Bedford--treet, Betford- -row. 





TO CONTRACTORS, PUBLIC COMPANIES, AND OTHERS. 


Wwas LED, a SITUATION in India, China, | 

or Japan id SUPERINTENDENT, or to take the entire | 
ar gg a of Mason, Brick, or Earthworks, by a Fem 
Meson. Has had great experience on public works in 


Ceylon, a ¢ China, and bas just completes the largest pb a open to = 
im the E-st at Hong Koug.— Address, A. B.1, Henry-street, Jubilee- | Soe 


A RESPECTABLE, steady Man requires a) 


| glazipg.— .— Address, C. C. V7, Branswick- k-road, Upper Holioway, N. 


AM experienced CLERK of WORKS, who 


CONSTANCY as PLUMBER Caa om up time painting or 





AY N assIsTaN?, of good. practical eocs 


a eerie n nnd, Clavendan 
we hill, we 





TO BUILDERS AND OUNTRACTORS. 


A THOROUGHLY ractical GENERAL 
LA, FOREMAN, mguires » ENGAGEWENT, in town or 
cine Address, No. 647, O@ice of “The Bailder.” 














ALLAST WAGONS.— WANTED to 
HIRE, for 18 Menthe, 150 ¢-ton Cuntractor’ Ballons Woqmes 


OHN MARRIOTT BLASHFIELD, 








Beauty of Form” Cias Meda! awarded fur“ Terra 
Cota Duolia Interpativna! Exbibition, 1865 B. 
for Terra Uottas for 


. in 1986 for I 
x M. BLASH FIELD obtained letters paten “ Improve- 
ments in the manufactare of Chins, Bricks, sod other 
articles, made for the mst part of Clay.” ‘Also letters patent in 1860 
for “ Lwprovements in burning Pottery and Coins Ware.” 
examples of J. M. BLASEPiSLI/9 THAR COTTA ese Bow 
‘erected in the Architectural Court of the Paris Exh ibition. : 


FIRST CLAS6 MEDALS TO MAW 8 U0. EXHIBITION OF 
1962; DUSLIN 1865; AND OPORTO. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 
econemical 





& 00.8 Pattern-book, the work of the Grst designers of » for- 
warded. together with special designs and estimates for of 
floor and wall . Specimens may be at MAW & 00.8, 
Manchester Agents, T. 
London Agenta,—W. & SIMPBON & SONS. 456. West Strand. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


OOD TA PESTRY (HOWARD'S 
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air 
the draaght felt by the cocupants; and as 
a the external » thot actien fo act tapelel See at 
the which time a constan 
ye SAY WARD, BROTHERS, sole 








bas jost Ty an extevsive job under Government, is 
EMENT.— Address, E. G. No, 16, Rich-terrace, 





street, Mi e--ud- Toad, 





DISTRICT SURV EYORS, 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGre MENT, by a! 


Guten who has been chief ASSISTANT ane of the | MENT to prepare bills of quantities, drawings, or to measure up 
Salary two guineas per week.— works. — %.—Address, A. B.C. 103, Regeut street, Princes-road, 


above offices. First-class references. 
Address, 652, Office of ** The Builder.” i 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


AN Estimater, Measurer, and fully com- 


petent Architectural ASSISTANT, is open to an AGE 





HITECTS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a a ‘SITUATION as : CLERK ee 


WORKS, e GENERAL taper ee by a person of gvod | and to perspective 
of over re j or otherwise.—Addres, ARCHITECT, 21, Chichester-road, Kilburn. 


experience. Undeniable an 
yeare.— Address, 675, Uffice of “ Tne ‘peniden.” 


WANTED, by a Youth, who can SPY, | 


trace, aud write wei), a 8:TU ATION in an Arch 
Office.—Adoress, C. B. 23, Hindon-street, Pimirco 


To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND M4sSUNB. 











ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, os it K. Green, esy. 28. Fiusbary-piaca, KC. 


FOREMAN, by an experienced and energetic Man, opel 31 
(Mason). Coarge of a church or other job, or mapagement of masons’ 
yard or business. Can take out quantities, make wo:king drawivgs, 
Messure uo, &. Book-meeping tf required. Good references.— 
Address, 676, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as GENERAL UU r- 
DOOR FUREMAN, by a thoroughiy — juimer and staircase 
band. Thirty years of age. ht-man, and ‘well up io 
Gras y pa ent Taine. Sie Mensa 
uLtry Hot objec “8 Liver- 
pool-road, London en - 








A CORRECT and rapid CONSTRUCTIVE 
DRAUGHTSMAN, aconstomed to designing in various s tyles, 
and surveylag. offers his serviess at his own office 





HAR woes INDIA-RUBBER HOSE 
for WATERING GAKDENS, LAWNS, &c. 
BRST MAKE ONLY. 


Made in 60-feet lengths. The most useful sizes for the 
above purpose are 
be. 2 in, and 2 fe. 
Ww 
and 
eee an naNCRm Ein tetany sees Se 


Liastssted Price Lists 
JAMES “LYNE HA RES ORe 


ED INDIA-RUBBER WO 
MEWS, & 2966, GOSW ELi-ROAD, TONDON. EC. 
COUK’s GAL 





| ABSISTANT in an 
| mau, quick at figures 


YOUNG GEN TLEMAN, having nrenod 


completed bis gotten, 6 ape ab ENGAGEMENT a as JUNIO 
Othce of the len 


good knowledge of de:ails —Salary m 





THOROUGHLY practical Man WANTS 

a SITUATION as CLERK or FOREMAN — Understands the 
Ruglish and foreign timber trade, and could make bimeelf useful, 
Good references. Is qaick at accounts, — Address, J. W. 21, Russell - 
street, Wednesbeary. 


TO ARCHITECIS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ENGAGEMENT required, by a Gentle- | gcxtes, 

men with eight years’ experience (in London), with either of 

the above. Salary not so much an object as toe desire to extend his 
knowledge.— Address, 653, Office of “ The Builder.” 








ANTED, = */NGAGEMENT, by a 
really good ‘DRAUGHTSMAN. Well versed in cxnsteashen 
and perspective, salary, 308. per week.—Address No. 662, Office of 





WANTED, = ENGAGEMENT, by a 


first-class Architect's ee By & good dmenshiomen 
on. bocts ooh ob te bat Prmmarke an and levelling Address, H. 8. 
; weil up in ling.— 
33, Newman-strees, W. ied 





TO ENGINEE&S AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser desires an KNGAGEMENT. 





Has had mucn experi in the p of plans for town 
pa np em et works, &c. An accurate levelier and surveyor 
apd good drsughtemau, and thorough'y acqusiated with the maa age- 
— oa pubiie office. — Address, C. EK 38, Argyle-square, Euston- 








Tes Advertiser. will shortly be open to a 
RE es as Row; of MASONS. Well ac- 
quainted with the restoration » and the building of new 
churches, &c Over eight years Sin | present employers. Country 
iia A. B. Post-office, Victoria-crescent, Burton-on- 





es 7 Advertiser, who is agood DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. CLEKK, and ACCUUNTANT, is desirous of obtainiug a 
SITUATION in any capacity. Would prefer the conntry. or to go 
— .— Address, R. T, B Mr. Pigott, Book , 228, 
‘k-road, 


IMBER TRADE. — WANTED, by the 
Advertiser, a RE-LNGAGEMENT as SaLE=MAN, &c.— Ad- 
Gress, TOBASCO, Post-uffice, Aldgate, E.C. 








THOROUGHLY competent Builder's 
Clerk and Estimator desires - Mu —_ or per 
ENGAGEMENTS. Has had much t of 
negiected accounts.—Addres, X. Y. Z 5, ‘eee Museum- 
street, W.C. 











To BUILDERS, SPECULATORS, AND OTHERS. 


RESPECTABLE Young Man, aged 20, 

wishes an ENGAGEMENT as soniicen in ae ow 
aod Joinery. Willing to agree for twelve months if requ 
Town or country. In-door or out-door.—Addres, J. G. 34, Great 
Pulteney-street, Goiden-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


AX experienced ASSISTANT desires an 


ENGAGEMENT in Jeo Architect's eae Ses in ~ gl — = 


a VANIZEV IRON HOSE-RESL, for 
wintts ry lengths of GARDEN EN HOSE, is = very useful 
MACHINE 

— — ores C) 
and wt throegh DOO a winDOWS, as = 
GLASS-CASES. SPO TION 





RAILWAY CONTRACTORS and 


Contractor's 
Apply, by letter, to 553, Otfice of 


M Avrsrr, rapovoutre, Lavaca DRAWING INSTRU- 
M¥ERENTERS, 
area, Cb CHAINS, T-SQUAERES, Ne RULES, &e. 


| ———— I — oe 
J. & W. E. ARCHBOTT, 
201, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-RUAD, LAMBETH, 


Near Astiey’s 
_ Manufacturers above, and ail desoriptions of Surveying {n- 
AN quality and price. lustrated priced 














—— os Gos wn cantare Seond-hand Enstromente of all kinds, 
by the best makers, always in 





ge ae INSTRUMENTS, of 


the fmt quality, at moderate prom, with maoy impartant 





reference.—Address, adiees, ANTROR, a Gh Obes 





A¢ CLERK of of WORKS, of of long experience 


pon extensive and important euths in town and 


staNLey. i 


born, London, W 
“STANL LEY'S PS THEATISE on “MATHEMATI- 
CAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 5a post-free. 
** No mere paste-and-scissors’ work.”—Auilder, April 21, 1986. 





is 
open we "ak ENGAGEMENT. addren, Mr. J. JONES, 2, Stanton- 
villas, Barnes, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 
of WORKS is open tos RE- ENGAGEMENT. First-class testi- 
muonials.—Addiess, MN. Post-office, Shoreditch 





AMPTULICON FLOOR CLOTH, 
for Churches, Clubs, Offices, and Private Houses, 


GOUGH & BOYCE, 


—ae 


Original P. and Man since 1843. 
WAREHOUSE. re Cannon-street ; FACTORY, Greeuwich-road. 








TO ARCHITEC(S, SURVEYORS, ac, 


N ARCHITEC, of extensive 

experi in the ag t of works and in ractical 
and quick dru specification writer, ced care- 
ful desiguer. is open to an ENGAGK VENT, tem,orary or oth«rwise, 
on moderate terms — * ddress, \ eee care of Mr. Crump, 6, 








cal |" [ABPAULING” cn on HIRE, 2s. 6d. per 


Tarpanline new, to purchase) from I. ioe ees 
Any size, any 


PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 











Prvspect-terrace, Battersea-rise, 8. 


No, 59, Bishopegate Without, London, z 
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